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THE SAFEST OPPORTUNITY. 
The commonest form, the one most often neglected, 
and the safest opportunity for the average man to 
seize, is hard work.—Arthur Brisbane. 











Handling the Patron with a Complaint. 


Every public utility has among its patrons at least one who 
is considered a chronic kicker, complaining upon every occasion. 
Then there is the patron who calls the company’s office by 
telephone, and unloads his wrath upon the “fortunate” one 
who answers the telephone. These types of complaints are 
handled as a matter of routine. There is still another type 
which requires great diplomacy. That is the case of the patron 
who considers his grievance of sufficient importance to make 
a personal visit to the office of the company. Undoubtedly 
he has gone over the facts in the case many times in his mind. 
Each time they have grown, so that some sort of a relief valve 
is quite essential to avoid a disastrous explosion upon his ad- 
vent in the office. Some very tactful handling is required. It 
won't do to meet him with counter arguments as they would 
His troubles should be at- 
tentively listened to and the matter looked at from his point 
Lack of sympathy with a patron’s complaint has 


increase and not stem his anger. 


of view. 
caused much adverse public sentiment. 

A case of this lack of sympathy is that of a passenger on 
a railroad who had his 10-ride ticket punched and collected 
by the conductor when he thought there was another ride 
still due. In asking the conductor for information about it, 
he was ignored, although at that time the same railroad was 
featuring courtesy in its newspaper advertising. Since then 
the former passenger has had occasion to make trips to dis- 
tant points reached by that and other railroads. He takes 
the other roads and has advised his friends, on several occa- 
sions, against taking that route. So, in his own circle, he has 
created an adverse public sentiment. 

Public sentiment is now recognized by public utilities as a 
powerful influence and, if directed against a utility, it is quite 
liable to place it in a serious position. 


Hence, cultivating the 


good will of the public through individuals is of great imper- 


tance at the present time. 





Reducing the Water Loss Due to Fire. 
Despite precautions, fires occur in telephone exchanges. 
There 


The fire department arrives and sees 


Us- 
ually the fire itself does not amount to much. is a 
flash and then smoke. 
the smoke. Then it uses its agencies—water or some other 
liquid—for putting out fire. When the smoke clears away, it is 
often found that the real damage from the fire is small, but the 
water has created havoc with the telephone equipment, es- 
pecially with the wiring. Water-soaked cables must be re- 
placed before the exchange can resume operation. This in- 


volves an immense amount of work. It is usually several 
days, and some times weeks, before service can again be given 
to any considerable extent. 

For this damage resulting from the use of water, the fire 
department cannot be censured. The firemen work with the 
means, or tools, provided them. Water and chemicals are used 
to smother fire—a result which can be attained by use of sand, 
if the flames have not made too great a headway. 

Many exchanges have sand tubes and other receptacles con- 
taining sand for use in case fire breaks out. The supply is usu- 
ally not sufficient, however, and when the firemen arrive, water 
and chemicals are used to quench the fire. If the firemen were 
acquainted with the importance of preventing moisture from 
reaching the cables, they probably would be more careful in 
their use of the water. By making a visit to the local fire 
station or the station covering the district in which the exchange 
is located, the exchange manager could quickly point out the 
necessity for being careful in the use of water. He might 
even arrange for the placing, in a convenient part of the ex- 
change building, of a supply of sand which would be easily 
available for use by the firemen in the event of a fire. The 
firemen would then use this sand in attempts to subdue the 
fire, and only resort to water and chemicals in the case of the 
flames getting too great a headway. 

Through this co-operation with the fire department, the dan- 
ger of extended interruption of service due to methods used 


in extinguishing the flames, could be materially lessened. 
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Get Up Day Before Yesterday 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


What do you anticipate in the next year? Think ahead or lose your lead. More 
things happen in a twentieth century month than used to occur in a generation. We've 
unhitched our chariots from the stars—they didn’t move—and geared them instead to 
motors. 

Theoretically, clocks and calendars are always standard affairs, but enterprise knows 
their utter unreliability. We hardly cross the threshold of January before December slaps 
us in the face. 

Now that the world has discovered a few of its unsuspected resources and poten- 
tialities, it is whirling around as fast as it can spin itself—trying to do everything at 
once. 

It’s too late to act when you are plumb up against a new fact. Peep into the future; 
foresight is a habit which comes with training. Twos and twos precede fours; put 
them together. 

Rain can’t fall until clouds gather. The watchful man isn’t caught without an um- 
brella. Financial storms, wars, mechanical improvements, and industrial revolutions 
alike drop their advance hints. The expert mind is continually scouting. Is yours? 

Progress has become capricious of her tools; she drops them the instant she can 
lay hands on fitter instruments. Keep close behind her and observe the direction in 
which she turns. 

If you had been fully awake, you could have owned an automobile plant just as eas- 
ily as any one of the hundreds of penniless but alert men who aptly reasoned that the 
hour of power vehicles had come. 

The histories of railroading—of moving pictures—of electric lighting—were mani- 
fest in the first chapters. But the average man wouldn't think for himself, and waited 
until the last pages were printed before he considered the chances in these new fields. 

The Bank of France began to hoard gold weeks prior to the Austro-Servian difh- 
culty, yet the majority of people, when forced to accept paper money, let the matter 
rest there. The few who invariably ponder upon the cause when the unusual occurs, 
traced the government's action back to Sarajevo, and, considering possibility as well as 
probability, prepared themselves accordingly. 

If you want “‘inside information,’ glance outside—that’s where to find it. Once 
you were early enough, if you rose before daybreak, but now it’s necessary to get up 
day before yesterday. ~ 

As old Cyrus Simons used to say: ‘Most men go broke playing games they don’t 
understand. Never take a hand before you know the value of every card. 


‘**A wise man’s deuce spot is better than a fool's ace; the !ead is everything.” 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 

















Telephone Directory—Leading Book Published in America 


American Companies Send Out Annually Millions of These Silent Representatives—In Addition to Their 


Primary Mission, They Invite New Business, Counsel the Subscriber and Present Opportunity to the 
Advertiser—Some Quotations and Ideas from Independent and Bell Directories 


By Milton B. Marks 


“Do you know,” says an unknown writer in the directory 
department of a telephone company in the Pacific Northwest, 
“that the leading book published in America, today, is the 
telephone directory? There are 25,000,000 printed annually.” 
He then makes the startling statement that this is more than all 
the Bibles, gazetteers, directories, almanacs, dictionaries and 
cook books added together. “The telephone book,” he adds, “is 
opened and consulted on an average 10 times a day—3,650 
times a year. It is America’s greatest book of reference and 
used as such, day in and day out.” 

A study of the directories which have been received in the 
editorial office of TELEPHONY from telephone companies in 
various cities throughout the country, is almost sufficient to 
supply one with the proverbial “liberal education” on the sub- 
ject of the relations existing between telephone companies 


It is not presumed in setting forth, in this article, some of 
the effective sayings that have been found in telephone direc- 
tories, to give these in the order of either their literary or 
business-getting merit. At random, from this mass of un- 
mined wealth. quotations have been made which may be help- 
ful in spurring those who would make a directory, to that 
wise selection of ideas and lucidity of style which will make 
the company’s subscribers better men and women to the ex- 
tent of getting them to use the service freely, to pay their 
bills promptly, to be courteous to the operators, and to keep 
in good humor towards the company. 

What is to be found in telephone directories naturally di- 
vides itself under three heads: Appeals that are intended to 
new business; instructions designed to improve the 
service or assist the and statements intended to 


secure 
subscriber ; 





Typical Telephone Directories Issued by Companies Operating in Cities of Medium Size. 


and the public. And it is interesting reading, too. Aside 
from the interest of the general view of telephony to be had 
from this angle, it seems probable that considerable benefit 
might result if there could be something in the nature of an 
exchange of wisdom among directory writers. The readers 
of any one issue of telephone directories constitute at best 
but a limited audience. Thus many a directory scribe, who 
might otherwise receive recognition, is less well known to 
fame than he deserves, considering the felicitous words that 
drop from his pen. 

Perhaps he gets his reward in increased dividends. That 
a properly written directory would have that result seems 
likely. If so, it is worth while to consider the preparation of 
“copy” for the telephone directory as an art, in which the 
one entrusted with this duty should strive to become pro- 
ficient. This will involve as much originality as possible, 


’ 


coupled with an acquaintance with the best thought that has 
found expression in other directories. 
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convince other advertisers of the value of the directory as a 
medium of securing business. 

It is concluded that a good means of advertising toll and 
long distance business, is to have a catchy sentence at the top 
of each page. For example, the Macoupin County Telephone 
Co., of Carlinville, Ill., says “Our toll service is universal.” 
“An appointment by long distance telephone often saves dis- 
appointment on arrival.” “Want to talk to anybody, any- 
where? Call long distance.” “Up-to-date business men buy 
and sell by wire,” etc. For fillers, the Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., in some of its directories uses, for example, 
“Don’t worry! Telephone; long distance lines everywhere.” 

The Wabash Valley Telephone Co., of Marshall, Ill, re- 
marks: “Talk is cheap, but it takes money to travel. There- 
fore, use our toll lines and save time and money.” Says the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., on the cover of its 
directories: “You live on a highway for talk which reaches 
millions of out-of-town folks. Ask the operator to open the 
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“A two-way trip for a one-way charge—a journey 
by toil line.” “‘Do it now’ is good advice—which, however, 
cannot be followed without the aid of a telephone.” “The 
world is at your call. Use the telephone. Its universal.” 
The New York Telephone Co., in its central division directory, 
says: “ ‘Take the talk train telephone.’ Why should you exert 
yourself and waste valuable time in traveling, when the ‘talk 
trains’ will take your voice, your ideas, your personality, any- 
where, almost instantly, and in nearly every case with as satis- 
factory results. Your telephone is the terminal from which 
‘talk trains’ will start whenever you wish. They will take you 
to any one of several million other Bell telephone terminals in 
the United States and Canada, and give you a quick, easy, 
and satisfactory round trip. Possibly you want to go only a 
few blocks; possibly a thousand miles—in any case you can 
avoid the expense, possible waits, delays and disappointments 
of a personal journey if you will just ‘take the telephone talk 
train.’” Similarly, a local admonition may head the page as 
“call by number, not by name.” 


gates!” 


COUNSEL FOR THE PuvupBLICc. 


It is conceded that the general rules and regulations of a 
telephone company find important place in a directory. These 
may be accompanied by advice which, if heeded, will be of 
real benefit to the service. The range which they may cover 
is a wide one, and here is an opportunity for a real digest of 
good telephone morals. Possibly the subscriber can be profit- 
ably startled into the realization that there is a way out of 
a minor annoyance, as for example: “Report names of 
habitual borrowers of telephone service. We will see them 
about installing telephones for their own use.” 

The People’s Telephone Co., of Butler, Pa., puts it this way: 
“If your neighbors annoy you and soil your carpets, notify our 
contract department and we will call on them. Your name 
will not be mentioned.” 

The attention of the subscriber may be directed to the fact 
that complaints should be made promptly to the chief opera- 
tor, and as to the nature of the assistance that may be secured 
by calling “Information.” A good many valuable pointers are 
frequently given in the directories as to the proper way to 
use the telephone, while telephone manners and courtesy af- 
ford a prolific subject for comment. “Speak gently,” says one 
directory, “remember your voice is the sounding board of 
your soul!” “Answer calls promptly,” says this same monitor, 
“Don’t keep a friend waiting.” One directory publishes the 
following: “Golden Rule: Answer your calls as promptly 
as you expect to be answered.” 

Under the heading, “Helpful suggestions that will improve 
the service,” the Ontario & Upland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Ontario, Cal., says: 

“Use the latest directory. Never try to remember a tele- 
phone number. It’s all right if you do remember it; but to 
try to remember it is to begin to guess. If you have the least 
doubt about it, look it up and thus save time and trouble. Do 
not disturb a subscriber by guessing at his number. You 
know how it inconveniences you, when you are called to a tele- 
phone to find that some other number is wanted. 

“Speak distinctly. Talk into the mouthpiece. If you do not 
allow the sound waves to enter the mouthpiece, thence to the 
transmitter, how can you expect the receiving party to hear 
your conversation ?” 

The Temiskaming Telephone Co., of New Liskeard, Ont., 
Canada, goes to the extent of publishing in its directory, 
pictures showing the right and wrong use of a telephone. 

After devoting a page to “Some common faults of tele- 
phone service and how to avoid them,’ The Rock River Tele- 
phone Co., of Rochelle, Ill, adds: “Remember this: No 
community ever enjoyed really first class telephone service, 
unless the telephone company had the intelligent and hearty 
co-operation of its subscribers and the public.” 
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One directory says: “‘Line busy’ or ‘They don’t answer’ 
may at times be very annoying, but please bear in mind that 
it requires no more exertion, and is much more agreeable to 
the operator, to ring the party wanted than to report back. 
When the operator has so reported, do not hold her attention 
another moment. Subscribers who insist on arguing the mat- 
ter, merely retard the service.” 

Some directories contain information not related to the tele- 
phone business, which it is thought may be useful to subscrib- 
ers. For example, one directory contains parcel post maps, 
railroad time tables and the streets and principal buildings of 
the city. A directory of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. explains the local fire whistles and gives the location of 
fire alarm boxes. The Wytheville Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Wytheville, Va., is one of the companies whose directory in- 
forms the subscriber of the fact that after a certain hour, 
daily forecasts and special warnings of the weather bureau and 
the department of agriculture may be had by telephone. In 
a notice to firemen, one directory says: “One long ring means 
fire—take down the receiver and listen.” Keys to farm line 
rings are also given. Some companies display prominently on 
the front cover of the directory, the telephone numbers of the 
police station and the fire department. 

The Northern Telephone Co., of Enosburg Falls, Vt., issues 
a monthly directory containing news items and jokes. The 
frequent issue affords an opportunity to change advertise- 
ments, which more than pays for thé added expense. The di- 
rectory matter is kept standing in type and the necessary 
changes made. Advertisers can thus publish seasonable ad- 
vertisements. For example, a dry goods store can advertise 
a special anniversary sale during a certain week. 


APPEALS TO ADVERTISERS. 


What the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. thinks 
of its own directory space for advertising purposes, is shown 
in the following statement in its directory: “A telephone 
directory advertisement is bound to be seen. It is permanent 
and persistent. It is the nearest thing to perpetual r. otion in 
advertising.” This is followed by a direct appeal to the adver- 
tiser. The directory of the Temiskaming Telephone Co., New 
Liskeard, Ont., says: “We are distributing 1,700 copies of 
this directory. Every day—Sundays, holidays and workdays 
—each one of these books is consulted, not once but many 
times. They are not discarded as are other publications, but 
remain in constant use until replaced by a new issue. The 
best buyers in the community are the most frequent users of 
the telephone directory. If you have anything to sell, you 
could hardly conceive a better medium for making that fact 
known to the people who are most likely to buy. Ask to have 
our representative call and see you.” 

“Where do you usually see the telephone book?” asks one 
company in its directory. “Isn’t it usually within a foot of 
the telephone? Isn’t it often nailed there, in fact? The tele- 
phone and the telephone book are inseparable, and if anybody 
takes one away from the other, there is an immediate protest. 
These two modern conveniences are kept together because one 
must be used with the other. On this account, and owing to 
its continual use, the telephone directory, as an advertising 
medium, is invaluable.” 

A useful advertising hint, intended also to benefit the serv- 
ice, is given by the Rock River Telephone Co., of Rochelle, 
Ill., as follows: 

“Advertise that you have a telephone, but don’t put its 
‘number’ on your letter heads, bill heads, cards and wagons. 
Why? Because it only increases the amount of trying to re- 
member such numbers by the public—also the continued use 
of obsolete numbers—which in turn only hurts the service and 
doesn’t help your business at all. Think this over.” 

The Mutual Telephone Co., of Traer, Iowa, publishes on 
its outside cover the following announcement: “A ‘ten-word’ 
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advertisement may be announced over the rural lines of the 
company. Our charge for such service is determined by the 
number of lines over which the announcement is made. Rate 
5 cents per rural line.” 

A taxicab company advertising on the front cover of a tele- 
phone directory made an arrangement whereby a paster or 
sticker showing a taxicab, is pasted on, after the directory has 
been printed and completed. This is placed in the corner of 
the company’s announcement, covering a portion of it. 

An advertisement of permanent convenience to many sub- 
scribers is that published by a theatre company at Grants Pass, 
Ore., which has a full page advertisement showing a plat of 
the entire house. An advertiser in tht directory of a tele- 
phone company in Montana has its advertisement published on 
colored stock. It is placed in about the middle of the direc- 
tory with margins protruding at the top and side of the 
book so that its appeal cannot be avoided. This partiality to 
a particular advertiser may not however, be found generally 
desirable. 

SomE FEATURES OF DrrEcTORY MAKE-UP. 


The size of directory to be used will largely depend, of 
course, upon the number of subscribers to be listed. The 
standard Bell company directories are 11 ins. x 8 ins. or 9 ins. 
The directory of the New York Telephone Co., covering ex- 
changes in 36 cities in the Watertown district, has the directory 
for a given town thumb-indexed for that town, so that the 
desired page can be instantly turned to. 

It goes without saying that the directory type, should not 
be too small, although in large cities the number of subscribers 
makes every reasonable means of condensation imperative. The 
Chicago Telephone Co. now uses four columns of 2y¥e inches 
each, on a page 9 inches wide. There are 131 lines to the 
column, with possibly an average of not more than six names 
in each column requiring more than one line. This main di- 
rectory has 835 pages, the classified directory being issued as 
a separate volume. Whether bound with the main volume or 
issued separately, classified pages of directories are usually of 
a different color, that is yellow or pink. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. issues a complete revised direc- 
tory in June, October and February. Some companies issue 
supplements at stated periods containing the names added or 
changed since the last publication of the directory. These can 
be pasted in the back of the directory for ready reference. 

The Oklahoma City directory of The Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which lists 8,000 subscribers, is 334 ins. x 534 
ins. in size. The first page, inside the cover, is left blank for 
memoranda. The second page is a “move order” blank, hav- 
ing perforations so that it can be easily removed and used 
when necessary. Schedules of charges for removing telephones 
and rates for a three-minute conversation between Oklahoma 
City and all points in the state, are given. An inch and a quar- 
ter is reserved at the top of each page for advertising. 

lor a telephone company having frora 1,000 to 1,500 sub- 
scribers, a convenient size of directory is 9 ins. x 6 ins. The 
‘ype should be large enough to be easily read. A good grade 
‘! white paper is best. Boxing each page with a printer’s 
rule around it, makes the type stand out. One good plan is 
i have one or two blank pages, preferably at the beginning of 
he book, for making memoranda of numbers most frequently 

illed, and new numbers. As the directory is much handled, 
the cover should be of strong, flexible paper. Also if the edges 
are rounded, they will not curl up as readily as with square 
corners. One company has a tag on the string by which the 
directory is hung and both sides of this tag are used as ad- 
vertising space. It is not advisable to use wire for hanging a 
directory as the subscriber may hang it on a binding post of 
the receiver and thus short circuit the instrument. 

The Hunter Telephone Co., of Hunter, N. D., has issued a 
handy directory which is bound or fastened at the top. It has 
a marginal index so that the directory can be consulted while 


TELEPHONY 


it hangs on the wall, only one side of the paper being used. 
The Olean Telephone Exchange, of Olean, Mo., issued a 
similar directory, each page longer than- the one preceding. 
For the names under the 26 letters of the alphabet, 13 pages 


are required. The space at the bottom of each page, pro- 





I Just call by number 





Kinaty a and see the number 





M,s call by number 





|, O; this Fie is 





Rent you are call by number. 





Bie you must call by number. 





The View best W.,, is to call by number. 











Section of Marginal Directory of Olean Telephone Exchange. 


truding below that of the preceding page, contains from one 
to three letters of the alphabet in large heavy type. In order 
to induce patrons to call by number instead of by name, these 
letters are used ingeniously, as in a child’s primer, in sentences 
each of which is a reminder in some form, to call by num- 
ber. 

In the directory issued by the Patoka Telephone Exchange, 
of Patoka, Ill, which serves about 200 subscribers, several 
blank lines are left at the end of each letter of the alphabet 
on which to add new names. On the front cover of one di- 
rectory, are ruled lines for important calls or numbers called 
most frequently. Every alternate line of this listing space is 
used for the name and telephone number of some business 
man, who no doubt pays for the space. The Lamotte Co-op- 
erative Telephone Co., of Palestine, Ill., which has about 450 
subscribers, uses a card 12 ins. x 18 ins., which can be tacked 
upon the wall. 

Except in the case of small companies, however, the tele- 
phone directory is a book. It is a volume the make-up of 
which should receive attention commensurate with its import- 
ance to the subscriber and its mission as the company’s silent 
representative. It stands for service. 

In issuing a new directory the Mountain States 
phone & Telegraph Co. recently presented each 
scriber at Las Vegas, N. M., with a handsome and com- 
plete war map of Europe. 

An issue of the Bulletin published by the Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., shares with its readers some interesting in- 
formation as to the aims and achievements of the commercial 
department of the company in preparing the directory for the 
new automatic system in Buffalo. This statement says: 


Tele- 
sub- 


“A great deal of care and thought has been given to the 
preparation of this book. A specially clear type is being used 
for the names and a bold-faced type for the numbers. 
names will be arranged one column to a page. 


The 
The name it- 
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self will be on the extreme left followed immediately by the 
number; then will come the classification and address. We 
believe this to be the proper arrangement as the name is the 
first information sought. As soon as the name is found, the 
next information desired is the number, the classification and 
address of the subscriber being minor considerations fre- 
quently not required. 

This directory will also contain detailed instructions as to 
the use of the automatic apparatus, which instructions will be 
printed in English, Polish, German and Italian, emphasizing 
the fact that the automatic telephone makes possible the use 
if telephone service by people who are unable to speak the 
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English language. There are, at present, 100,000 people re- 
siding in Buffalo who cannot speak the English language suffi- 
ciently well to make an operator understand their wishes, and 
we feel sure that they will especially welcome the new auto- 
matic service. 

This book will contain the list of Buffalo subscribers only 
with a list of the places in New York State that can be reached 
over Independent lines. The classified section and detailed 
list of out-of-town subscribers is omitted from this issue in 
order to make the book more convenient for use. We feel 
that the Buffalo people will appreciate this change, and the 
convenience of the size and style of the book.” 


Telephony 


The Missouri Convention—Tendencies and Hopes 


By J. C. Kelsey 


1 am a speech maker—you know that without being told. 
Oratory is a grand thing, but after you listen for an hour, 
your mind wanders. You think of twittering birds, beautiful 
sunsets and grand old flags. You are unfit for earthly things 
generally, so you won’t have to find your way back to earth 
after I finish. You possibly can thank me for that. 

How easy it is to talk all day to each of you, individually. 
Yet when it comes to standing before you collectively, cour- 
age oozes out and thoughts skip quickly away through the feet. 
It really is sort of an imposition for a writer to talk to you, 
because you have to listen to him once a week, or once a 
month, as it happens to be. You do not have to read what I 
say, but if there is anything in the perseverance theory, you 
can't get away from me. You have me 52 times a year, as 
regularly as the sun shines. I sometimes feel that you believe 
in Mary MacLane to the extent of saying: “Kind Devil, de- 
liver me from Kelsey!” 

When Mr. Johnson, secretary of the Missouri Telephone 
Association, wrote me regarding a topic to talk upon at the 
convention, | was modest enough to suggest TELEPHONY— 
trying to cover all the territory, as dangerous as it is. I did 
not mean TELEPHONY, the paper, altogether. I had in mind, 
rather, the telephone business, its tendencies and its hopes. 
I cheerfully admit, however, that TELEPHONY, which comes to 
you once a week, has always had a great part of my affections. 
You need little or no introduction to TELEPHONY. It will cele- 
brate its fifteenth anniversary in a few weeks. It has accom- 
panied you through the best part of your life, and is really 
your dependable ally. 


You can’t blame me for a fondness for TELEPHONY. Before 
it was born, I received a telegram from Mr. McMeal, its 
founder, asking me to write a story on wireless telephony. 
That story appeared in the first issue of TELEPHONY, January, 
1901, and I felt encouraged to write another story for the sec- 
ond issue. But the general manager called me into his office 
and told me, among other things, that silence was golden and 
that, if I was wise, I would forever quit writing anything. 

How different it is today! Every Bell company has its own 
magazine, and every periodical has its speech in some form 
or other. Although living in a land of free speech, my articles 
appeared in no more issues of TELEPHONY, but I vowed to 
come back later and unburden my soul. 

I owe it to TeLrepHony, for as a periodical, it pointed the 
way out of the silent and obscure Bell switchboard room at 
Minneapolis, that I might talk to this body of good men, able 
m<n, and powerful men who are veterans of the hot fires of 
ic:ephone warfare. 





You are here in convention, and, as Samuel G. McMeen said 
at the Ohio convention, great things are possible in conven- 
tions. Some of the greatest human achievements have had 
birth in just such a meeting as the Missouri association held 
this week. 

It does not necessarily mean that great things will be visibly 
born in the convention—that would border upon the miraculous 
But it is not wrong to say that the germ of some great idea 
may be born there which may affect the telephone business 
of the world. That is why conventions are so important. 
You always have the potentiality of great happenings. Ii 
you could go home from the convention with a deep-seated 
conviction that you were engaged in the most fascinating and 
wonderful business in the world, 1 would consider that the 
greatest thing of all had been born. 


The telephone business is a gigantic business. It began in 
a small way, as was the case with all other important things 
We have never realized its growth. We have the same feel 
ing about our children, until tottering age shows us that we 
are the babies instead of the children. Even J. P. Morgan 
was once a baby, as well as Emperor William and General 
Joffre. 


There was a time when our great railroad systems were 
feeble tottering infants, carried along by a few courageous 
men, in whose hearts had been born the idea that railroads in 
America were destined to be our greatest factors. Today. 
these men are our great millionaires. 

Your fathers had the same chance, just as we have the 
chance today in telephone affairs. How we do respect a rail- 
road! We are awed by its great engines, steel coaches, its 
Pullmans and its porters. It impresses us with its great 
power—it gives us an idea of might. No wonder we were 
slow in creating the Interstate Commerce Commission. Our 
fathers did not believe the railroad could be made to obey. 

Why can’t we have the same respect for our own business? 
Its service is just as necessary, and in many ways it has all 
the essentials of transportation in its makeup. People need 
you as much as they need the rails. The parallel wire is as 
necessary as the roadway; just as the nerves leading to your 
legs and arms are as important as the limbs themselves. 

There is absolutely nothing but utility in our occupation. !t 
is not a luxury nor a fad. It is here to stay in all stability and 
strength, as long as civilization lasts. Its permanency is un- 
questioned. 

Telephone men are fast gaining this viewpoint. These same 
men at one time, seemed possessed of some insane desire to gct 
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out of the telephone business. Today, finds a sane desire and 
determination to stay in the business. 

You and I know of many telephone properties which are 
carelessly financed, simply because the men in control had 
made up their minds to sell when things became uncomfort- 
able. For instance, instead of financing on a sound and per- 
manent basis, they borrowed money from a bank or trust 
company, planning to sell the property when their loans were 
called. Today you find these same people planning to finance 
properly by selling securities at home, and thus to escape the 
uncertain bondage of a large current debt. They want to 
stay in, and no longer care to be thrown out bodily. 


Now local financing is not a new order. We know that 
almost all of our telephone properties have been financed lo- 
cally. That does not mean that you have financed properly, 
or that your security is as popular or negotiable as it should 
be. In Chicago, for instance, business men invest the returns 
of the fat season in Chicago Telephone, Peoples Gas, Com- 
monwealth Edison or City Railways, knowing that when the 
lean season comes, they can sell as readily as they bought, 
and in the meantime receive a good rate of interest. Who 
can say that your business men and local investors cannot treat 
your securities in exactly the same manner? 

The real investors do not live in the cities. Almost every 
one in the city is a borrower of money or a temporary investor. 
Your own community has the money—your own bank holds it. 
Your own securities are tax free, and there is no question of 
their value. 

I know that financial talk is dry and that it is usually repeti- 
tion—I only want to show you the tendency of the times. 
Not only are men staying in the telephone business for all 
time, but they are really finding the way paved for them to 
stay in. 


We have been on probation for a long term. We have stood 
the acid test of survival. We have undergone great abuse and 
know what all Wall Street ostracism means. There was a 
time when we did not know whether Independent telephony 
was but a sporadic growth. We hung in the balance for a 
long time trying to find out whether the telephone was a 
universal or local issue. 

Had it been a universal issue in its economic aspects, you 
would not be in convention today. Your telephone business 
would be controlled in Boston. The Bell interests would never 
have felt in the need of moving close to Wall Street. But 
the day of our travail is past. We know our present condi- 
tion and we have a very reasonable assurance of the future. 

The depression of the past months has been our final test. 
Do you know of any telephone business which has lost 50 per 
cent. or 25 per cent., or even 5 per cent. of its gross earnings? 
You do not. 


The attention of the entire financial world has been called 
to your ability to stand up in grievous times. Of all times, 
these are the ones when people want returns on their invest- 
ment. People are always more thirsty when in a desert than 
durin: a flood. Financial men have been stripped of their last 
objection to telephone securities; surely we can face the future 
with some equanimity. 

I do not mean that financial interests are awaiting us with 
open arms, but they have been convinced, at least, that it is 
as well for their souls, as for their business future, to sell 
securities that will not fail in great emergencies. That is the 
very kind of security you offer. 


During 1914, the predominating thing in court and commis- 
sion circles has been the question of rates. We have gained 
wonderfully by the idea of supervision and control by the 
Capital dislikes competition. 


State. You can see that in the 
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futile effort of the New Haven railway to maintain a monopoly 
in New England. To the untutored mind, monopoly has al- 
ways meant safety. Anyway, no one can deny that commission 
control has not been a step in advance, fiancially. 

Some of you may have had some grievance against commis- 
sion control. Some call it unwanted interference, especially 
the rural companies whose members have always dominated 
the town merchants and have never known restraint. But on 
the whole, commissions are on the right track. 

You will have to admit that we came into the telephone 
business on a wave of sentiment rather than for mere money 
making. The public will naturally be slow to forget your 
tender sentiments, but the commission being young, at least 
officially, does not remember your promises. You have a bet- 
ter chance with a time-tried and experienced commission. 


I hope the time will come soon when the infamous $1.50 
and $1 or $2 and $1 combination rates will be as extinct as 
the..dodo. Our worst enemy could have done nothing more 
destructive than to start us off with these absurd rates. How 
much more would $2.66 and $1.33 appeal to the housewife, 
as well as the business man, as a bargain? There should be 
no $1 telephones in existence. Every rate under 4 cents a 
day at present, and 5 cents a day in the near future, will spell 
sure and eventual ruin. It has been fully demonstrated that 
it takes real money to run a telephone exchange business. 

I’ve heard some men say that the Independent telephone 
business is dead. Of course, they judged by the so-called 
“good old days.” The Bell company last year had a net gain 
of 450,000 telephones. I can prove to you that 425,000 tele- 
phones were sold last year to the Independent telephone in- 
terests. At no period in the “good old times” was this num- 
ber exceeded. 


This leads to the possible thought of saturation. We have 
100,000,000 people and only 10,000,000 telephones. We have 
just reached half development and every company can keep 
busy for the next ten years in the sure process of giving 
service to 20,000,000 subscribers. We are in a business that 
will double itself, with very little effort on our part, except 
tg. keep up. 

Then you hear that the Bell company has everything—that it 
owns the earth. No supposition is more foolish. Missouri 
had 264,000 Independent telephones at the end of 1912, while 
the Bell company has but 140,000. Kansas, its neighbor, shows 
171,000, while the Bell company has 75,000, while Iowa has 
264,000 Independent telephones and 116,000 Bell instruments. 
When you count the companies, you can realize that the great 
telephone Gulliver is held down helpless by the numerous 
threads of locally-owned plants. 


When you and I were younger, the great General Electric 
Co., as well as nearly every other electrical manufacturer, 
seemed to be at the end of their ropes. The operating com- 
panies seemed saturated and it looked as if human beings had 
been too optimistic. Today, the General Electric Co. sells 
more goods to operating companies in six months than it for- 
merly sold in a year. 

We are mentally in this stage, if not physically. I wonder 
if Missouri telephone men realize that Missouri buys more In- 
dependent telephone apparatus than any other state. They: 
live in a giant empire which could live behind a great wall and 
never miss the world. Don’t let anyone there get the notion 
that they live in a backward community. Think of it! They 
have two Federal reserve banks. How surprised was the 
world to learn of the great loaning power of Missouri banks, 
which, after all, means that Missouri people are thrifty beyond 
the limit of neighboring states. ; 

Review your acquaintance with your electric light, gas and _ 
trolley people. Your problems are their problems—every state 
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regulation affects all of you practically alike. Do not live in 
splendid isolation from your fellow public servants. 

Great things.can come from a convention. Men really must 
sit in one place at one time to think of one thing, in order to 
attain the highest human efficiency. We need not expect 
miracles or occular demonstrations—our minds have been de- 
veloped beyond that—but if you have a thought, deeply buried 
in your heart, that the telephone business is really a trust for 
you to keep, then indeed has a practical and useful miracle 
been wrought. 





Men are prone to miss opportunities under their feet; their 
minds and eyes see things farther on, so that it is always 
strangers ‘that sneak in and buy our oil and coal land cheap. 
This applies with equal force to your position. If you do not 
watch out, great properties will rise and mock you for your 
lack of faith. This is no exhortation, no rally to a desperate 
cause which reveals probable defeat. 

You have conquered the wilderness, you have eliminated 
chills and fevers, and you have your economic independence. 
Do you think that you must move on or suffer the fate of 
Moses, poor fellow, who worked so hard for the promised 
land, and who only got a peep from a high mountain—and a 
poor peep at that, unless eyes were better then. 


All you have to do now, is to enjoy the fruits of your early 
labor and privation, as it were. Resolve to connect the very 
last subscriber who has been waiting so long for a telephone. 
Avoid discrimination and treat all men alike. Live so that 
you can look your fellow men in the face, an dnever be com- 
pelled to cross the street to avoid anyone. Postpone the settle- 
ment of no pending deal. Today is the best aay of all. If 
you leave conventions with renewed respect for a great busi- 
ness enterprise, then the convention has fulfilled its mission, 
you will do the rest. 





MORAL: Self respect must begin at home. 


Citizens Company, of Grand Rapids, Renews Stock Pool. 

The Citizens Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., is re- 
newing its stock pool for another period of five years to date 
from February 5, 1915. The original pooling of the stock 
was done 10 years ago as a means to circumvent the efforts 
of interests supposed to be close to the Bell company to gain 
control of the property through stock purchase. The pool 
was ‘for five years with Lester J. Rindge, James M. Barnett 
and E. A. Stowe as the original managers. This was re- 
newed five years later and is now to be renewed a second 
time. The present managers of the pool are E. A. Stowe, 
James M. Barnett and Robert D. Graham. The need of a 
stand-together policy on the part of the stockholders is not 
so urgent now as it was 10 years ago, owing to changed con- 
ditions, but it is likely that the agreement will be renewed 
as a measure of safety. About 98 per cent. of the stock is 
in the pool. 








Reduction in Valuation of Lincoln, Neb., Company. 

Judge Stewart of the district court in Lincoln, Neb., has 
signed a decree reducing the valuation of the telephone prop- 
erty of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for taxation 
purposes, from $1,489,835 to $1,361,200. This action was the 
result of a compromise between the telephone company and 
the county officials, and settles the appeal of the corporation 
from the action of the county board of equalization. 

The telephone company in making its return to the county 
assessor gave the value of its telephone property at $1,117,377. 
In explaining this the representatives of the company stated 
that the. state railway commission had fixed the value of the 
property at $1,489,835. 

It was also’said by Allen W. Field, representing the tele- 
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phone company, that County Assessor Sheffield had agreed 
to a valuation of $1,311,500, but had gigged back and put the 
property in at the full value placed upon it by the railway 
commission and this action was sustained by the board of 
equalization. An appeal was taken by the company to the dis- 
trict court. . 





Program of South Dakota Independent Convention. 
Secretary A. S. Hall announces the program for the twelfth 
annual convention of the South Dakota Independent Telephone 
Association, to be held in Sioux Falls, S. D., on Wednesday 
and Thursday of next week, December 16 and 17, as follows: 


WEDNEspAY MorNING SESSION. 
Registration. 
Meeting of executive committee. 
Applications for membership. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Address of Welcome: Hon. Geo. Burnside, mayor of Sioux 
Falls; Geo. Schlosser, secretary of the Commercial Club, of 
Sioux Falls. 
Response, J. A. Steninger, president of association. 
President’s address, J. A. Steninger. 
Appointment of committees. 
Resolutions and amendments. 
Auditing—inspection of exhibits. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING SEsSION. 
“Uniform System of Accounting for Small Companies,” T. 
E. Cassill, secretary, South Dakota Railroad Commission. 
Open parliament. 
TuHurRspDAY MorninG SEssIon. 
Address, F. C. 
Commission. 
“Public Regulation of the Telephone Business,” P. W. 
Dougherty, counsel for South Dakota Railroad Commission. 
“Compensation of Telephone Companies,” Hon. C. B. Ken- 
nedy. 
Address, C. B. Randall, general attorney of Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Robinson, chairman, South Dakota Railrea: 


TuHurRSpDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
“Public Ownership of Public Utilities,’ Guy H. Pratt. 
“Collections,” J. Wilson. 
“Organization,” M. M. Wooley, president of the Minnesota 
State Telephone Association. 
Unfinished business. 
Reports of committees. 
New business. 
Election of officers. 
Executive session. 
TuurspAy EveNniInG SEssIon. 
Unfinished business. 
Adjournment. 


At a recent meeting, the South Dakota Railroad Commissi2 
officially passed a resolution accepting the invitation to attend 
the convention of the South Dakota Independent Telephone 
Association. It is expected that every Independent telephone 
company in the state will be represented at the meeting. Pro- 
posed legislation and all matters affecting the telephone busi- 
ness will be the subject of a free and open discussion, which 
will be of much benefit to both the telephone men and ¢! 
members of the South Dakota commission. ° 

A number of manufacturers of telephone apparatus and p.rts 
will have representatives present to exhibit their particular 
line of equipment. 

The present officers of the association are as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. A. Steninger; vice-president, B. M. Ryan; secretary 
and treasurer, A. S. Hall. The executive committee is com- 
posed of J. A. Steninger, B. M. Ryan, A. S. Hall, J. Wilson, 
E. C. Kart, C. B. Miller and R. E. Cameron. 
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Increasing Efficiency by Suggestions from Employes 


Outline of Plan for Obtaining Suggestions Looking to Increased Efficiency in Various Lines—Some of the 


Ideas Which Factory Superintendent Tewksbury of Automatic Electric Co. Has Proven 
Practical and Productive of Satisfactory Results 


About two years ago, the Automatic Electric Co. of Chi- 
cago, inaugurated a suggestion plan or scheme among the 
employes in its offices and factory, which has produced ex- 
cellent results in enlisting the co-operation of its employes 
and in promoting efficiency. The methods used in this 
suggestion campaign originated with W. J. Tewksbury, fac- 
tory superintendent. Many schemes were tried out, but 
none have proved as successful as the present plan of get- 
ting out a monthly problem, announcing a stated subject 
for special thought and consideration of the employes. 


Throughout the offices and factory of the company are 
posted printed cards, suitably framed, urging all to make 
suggestions along any line relating to design, tools, equip- 
ment, light, heat, power, improving quality, decreasing 
costs, health, sanitation, etc. Suggestion blanks and envel- 
vypes are placed in a neat attractive box near the framed 
cards, for use of the employes. Blotters fastened to the 
telephone instruments, pencils, etc., bearing suitable in- 
scriptions, keep constantly in the minds of the employes the 
thought of suggestions for improving efficiency. Every 
means possible are employed by the company to impress 
upon the various employes its desire for their co-operation. 

The foremen of different departments are required to 
send in at least one suggestion blank each week. The 
blank must either contain a bona fide suggestion, or must 
be signed by the foreman and a notation made to the ef- 
fect that he has no suggestion to make for the week. There 
is, of course, no limit placed upon the number of sugges- 
tions that can be made by any employe during the week, 
but the rule that at least one report must be made by each 
foreman is rigidly enforced. No self-respecting foreman, 
with any get up or “git” in his makeup, wants week after 
week, to write the tell-tale words: “I have nothing to sug- 
gest.” 

Each suggestion received is checked off and immediately 
acknowledged. It is then investigated and either accepted 
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Get Together Problem for July. 


or rejected. The employe making the suggestion is notified 
regarding the acceptance or rejection, and the reasons for 
a rejection are given in writing in order that there may 
be as little chance as possible for a misunderstanding. 
Sometimes a personal interview is thought advisable in ad- 
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dition to the letter of explanation, particularly in the case 
of a rejection. 

The hardest employe to reach is, of course, the hourly 
rate man, the one who actually does manual labor. Reach- 
ing this man takes time, for the reason that the average 
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Blotter Announcements Distributed Among Employes. 


employe is suspicious of all schemes, as a general proposi- 
tion. Keeping continuously before all, the desire of the 
company for co-operation, wins in the end, and the re- 
sults obtained have been very encouraging. 


Nine out of ten executives will say that they have tried 
out some plan of this sort and that it will not work, but 
the Automatic company has proved that it does and will 
work, if properly supervised. Results can be obtained if 
one goes about it in the right manner. Originally the com- 
pany did not announce any special subject at any particu- 
lar time. After several months it was decided that more 
satisfactory results could be obtained if a problem for spe- 
cial thought and consideration was announced monthly, and 
the results have been extremely gratifying. It is a regular 
campaign of education. Every live one is thinking and 
thinking hard. Those who ordinarily would not think a 
great deal, are getting into the game. Those who cannot 
or will not use their heads, are shown up by their own ac- 
tions. “Fortunately for us,” Mr. Tewksbury says, “we 
haven’t a real dead one among the foremen in our employ, 
hence we have just cause to feel well pleased.” 


The subject of the problem announced for November, 
the sixteenth in the series, is: ‘Make good. Make good 
yourself and help others to do likewise. Get the habit!” 
One of the accompanying illustrations is a reproduction 
of a blueprint announcement of the problem. Each month 
the problem is announced by means of blue prints posted 
on bulletin boards in the offices and factory. A talk on 
the problem is given to each employe in the shape of a 
form letter, the one on the November problem being as 
follows: 

“You and I know that it is much easier for some men to 
make excuses than it is for them to “make good.” It is 
easier to go around an obstruction than it is to move or 
climb over it. It is easier to row a boat on a calm sea 
than it is to do so when the waves are rolling high. The 
man who always takes the course of least resistance, will 
encounter less trouble than the man who “makes good,” 
but he will have less to be proud of in the end. 

Good work well done, means success. To succeed you 
must “make good,” and you cannot possibly get results by 
trifling with your work. An account was recently pub- 
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lished of a young sprinter who had made a sensational rec- 
ord and expected to win the world’s championship, but be- 
cause he looked over his shoulder too often during the race, 
he lost by two seconds. He trifled, then lost. Get in the 
habit of doing things and you will “make good.” Make 
habit your partner and you will succeed. Some men are 
handicapped in their journey through life by something 
over which they have no control, but the majority of those 
who fail and stop trying to “make good,” do so because of 
a lack of courage. Persistence and determination are qual- 
ities that are needed in the makeup of a man who “makes 
good” and achieves success in his work. If you expect 
things to come your way, you generally have to go after 
them in order to get them started, in the right direction. 
The man who sits down and waits, usually “waits.” The 
only man who is actually beaten is the fellow who quits 
the game, passes the buck, takes the count, and gives up. 
He has himself to blame, for he has beaten himself; but 
the man who “makes good,” is of a different fiber. He may 
seem to be down and out, but there is a spark of endurance 
left, which, before the referee calls “ten,” puts him on his 
feet ready to go on with the battle and “make good.” 

Never give up. You cannot be beaten if you don’t give 
up. If you are fighting to “make good,” resolve that so 
long as you have a breath of life in your body, you will 
never surrender. “It’s a cinch” you will never be beaten, 
and the odds are 100 to 1 that you will “make good.” Don’t 
be a pessimist and imagine that you are alone in the strug- 
gle to make good.” There are -many others making the 
same struggle, so you need not feel lonesome; and you, as 
well as they, must learn to be almost beaten and then to 
have the manhood and courage to try again. 

You and I have problems every day. We have troubles 
galore. We are vexed, worried and harassed; but we must 
never lose sight of the fact that it is up to us to make a 
creditable showing. We each have certain tasks to per- 
form. Let us all strive earnestly to “make good” in our 
work, remembering our own troubles in dealing with others 
and thus co-operate, create enthusiasm, play the game 
square, get together and make good.” 

“Now,” says Mr. Tewksbury, “I ask that you all use 
the suggestion blanks freely. It is far better to make a 
suggestion that is rejected than to make none at all. You 
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Blue Print Poster Announcing Monthly Problem. 


will soon get the habit and find that it is the man who 
keeps trying, who has the greatest number of approved 
suggestions at the end of the year or, in other words, 
‘makes good.’ 

Watch your work. Watch those over whom you have 
charge. Keep on the lookout for things that will better 
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conditions, increase output, improve quality and decrease 
costs, thus keeping our apparatus, ‘making good’ by mak- 
ing it better than ever.” 

Posters of the December problem present “Opportunity” 
as the last call this year for suggestions. “What can we do 
this month? Listen! Opportunity knocks. Suggestions want- 
ed now.” This is the seventeenth problem in the series and 
the last one for 1914. The letter which is sent to each em- 
ploye in connection with this problem is, in part, as follows: 

“Opportunity is a reasonably long word and it stands for 
a great deal. Did you ever stop and think what it really 
means? Have you not often heard men say that they never 
had an opportunity? Nine times out of ten, this is only a 
poor attempt at side stepping—just a flimsy excuse to cover 
their own weakness. 

“There is an old saying that ‘Opportunity knocks only once 
at each man’s door.’ This is all tommy-rot. Opportunity is 
constantly knocking at your door and at mine. Sometimes we 
invite him in and sometimes we don’t answer the knock. Op- 
portunity is a persistent individual, always willing to go out 
of the way to wake up a sleeper, never discouraged, striving 
earnestly to induce us to see the chances offered. Opportun- 
ity never stops knocking at our doors but sometimes our hear- 
ing is defective. If we allow this condition to become chronic, 
in time we will be unable to hear the knocking, no matter how 
often it may be repeated. 

“If we keep up to date, if we read, observe, keep our ears 
and eyes open, our hearing will become more 2nd more acute 
and we will be able to catch opportunity’s calls surprisingly 
often. Opportunity is with us always. It meets us every- 
where, at work, at play, in the factory and offices, at home. 
and on the street. Extend the glad hand to opportunity every 
time you have the chance. He is your best friend. He will 
do things for you that no one else can. Do not expect that 
every reward opportunity offers will be a big one. It is bet- 
ter to take advantage of the small offers opportunity makes, 
than to pass up all the little ones and wait for a big one that 
may be slow in coming. 

“Opportunity offers improvements in your work and in mine. 
Let us reach out and grasp every improvement offered, big or 
little. Look around in your own department, and if your 
eyesight is good, you will see a number of chances about 
which opportunity has been daily knocking at your door, hop- 
ing that you would hear and act accordingly. 

“Opportunity offers each the chance to be a partner in the 
business—a co-worker for its greater success—and not merely 
a hired hand, who only does enough to stay on the pay roll.” 

Officials of operating companies may find in the ideas 
used in this suggestion campaign, means for increasing the 
efficiency of their own organizations. 





Accounting System of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The following. statement has just been issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the request that publicity be 
given to it so that any misunderstanding that may have arisen 
in the minds of telephone managers as to the requirements of 
the commission as to bookkeeping forms, may be corrected. 

“Tt has been brought to the attention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that blank-book makers and publishers are 
circularizing class C telephone companies, stating that the 
commission requires the class C telephone companies to use 
books and forms similar to those given in the bookkeeping 
system contained in the appendix to the system of accounts. 

This statement is erroneous as the commission does not re- 
quire that class C telephone companies adopt the bookkeeping 
system included therein. It is merely suggested for such com- 
panies as may desire to use it. If a company has in use books 
and forms which are satisfactory to it, no change need be 
made if such books and forms will produce the results con- 
tained in the system of accounts.” 
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Accounting System for Class C Telephone Companies 


Objections to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Classification of Accounts for Class C Companies as Pre- 


sented in a Brief Prepared by Geo. C. Mathews, Statistician, Public Utilities Department, and 
Wm. C. Reyer, Telephone Accountant, Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 


The systems of accounts adopted by many of the states for 
gas and electric utilities follow the general principles outlined 
above and, consequently, meet the needs of both the operating 
men and the regulating bodies. 

The systems of accounts, adopted for gas and electric utili- 
ties, follow the fundamental principles of cost accounting. In 
these industries it has long been recognized that a separation 
of expenses by successive steps is desirable and practical. In 
the gas business, for example, it is customary to group separ- 
ately the main divisions, or steps of the business, and to have 
each step include all the expenses of that division. The follow- 
ing table shows the uniformity of this procedure in the gas 
industry. 


WISCONSIN. New York, ist Dist. 
Production Production ; 
Distribution Transmission and Distribu- 
Municipal contract lighting tion aca 
Commercial Municipal street lighting 


Commercial 
General and Miscellaneous 


General Undistributed 


MARYLAND. New York, 2np Dist. 
Production Production 
Transmission and Distribu- Transmission and Distribu- 
tion tion 
Municipal street lighting Municipal street lighting 
Commercial Commercial 


General and Miscellaneous General and Miscellaneous 


For further information, see also Uniform Classification 
of Accounts for Gas Companies, Public Service Commis- 
sion of Washington; Uniform Classification of Accounts 
for Gas Corporations, Railroad Commission of California; 
Uniform System of Accounts for Gas Utilities, Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners, New Jersey. 

Turning to the electric utilities, we find the same gen- 
eral principles followed in the account groupings. The 
purposes of both the utilities and the commissions can 
best be served by grouping the expenses by processes. The 
Wisconsin classification has the following expense group- 
ings: Power, transmission and transformation, distribu- 
tion, consumption, commercial, general and undistributed. 
This same general arrangement is followed by other com- 
missions. ; 

Although there are differences in specific items, it is a 
recognized principle that the primary expense groupings 
should be by the successive steps which appear to be the 
logical divisions. See also: Uniform System of Accounts 
for Electric Corporations, Public Service Commission, First 
District of New York; Uniform Classification of Accounts, 
Electric Utilities, Public Service Commission of Indiana; 
Uniform System of Accounts, Electric Lt, Ht. & Pr., 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey; 
Uniform System of Accounts for Electrical Corporations, 
Public Service Commission, Second District of New York; 
and Standard Classification, Stone & Webster. 

The National Electric Light Association has had a stand- 
ing committee on uniform system of accounting for elec- 
tric lighting companies considering a suitable system of 
accounts since 1907. This committee made a thorough 
study of classification, and the accounting section of the 
proceedings as of June, 1913, contains the adopted classifi- 
‘ation On pages 113-167. It is worthy of note that the 
system there adopted follows the general cost account- 
Ing principles embodied in the gas and electric classifica- 
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tions of the various state commissions just cited. The 
gas and electric systems meet the requirements of the 
regulative agencies in the matter of rate regulation and 
the requirements of operators in determining efficiency. 


ACCOUNTING UNIFORMITY oF SoME UTILITIES. 


It is of interest to note, furthermore, that the expense 
grouping adopted for the gas and electric companies 
readily admit a uniform arrangement for the small classes 
of utilities. A uniform classification, as generally under- 
stood, not only means uniformity within one class, but 
rather uniformity in the general accounting structure for 
all classes within that industry. Such uniformity has been 
secured for the gas, electric, and water utilities. 

The committee on a uniform system of accounting for 
electric lighting companies of 1909, as reported in the ac- 
counting section of the 1913 proceedings of National Elec- 
tric Light Association, page 13, made the following recom- 
mendation: 


“For the use of the smaller companies, the committee 
recommends that a classification be adopted consisting of 
the main divisions only as follows: Production, transmis- 
sion, distribution, commercial, new business and general.” 

This general policy has been followed in the adopted 
systems of accounts by the various state commissions to 
which reference has been made in the preceding discus- 
sion. The policy in this respect seems sound in principles, 
for it appears that any uniform system of accounts should 
recognize the desirability of having the main structures 
the same for utilities of different sizes; that is, the primary 
accounts for Class C should be the same as for Class A 
utilities. The sub-divisions of the main structures can be 
detailed to meet the varying requirements, depending upon 
the size of the utilities. Under this accounting procedure, 
a sufficient amount of elasticity will be provided for the 
purpose of meeting the variety of operating conditions un- 
der a uniform accounting requirement. 

Since the accounts for both the electric and gas utilities 
follow the principles of cost accounting in the general ac- 
counting structure, and since this method meets the needs 
of both the companies and the state commissions, there ap- 
pears to be no good reason why the same policy should 
not be adopted in the telephone industry. This seems 
especially true when any other arrangement will not fur- 
nish the information required for the regulation of rates, 
and when any other arrangement presents difficulties in 
securing uniformity. In addition, it is difficult to see 
wherein the telephone is so essentially different from other 
public utilities that certain expenses should be grouped by 
the utility as a whole, rather than by departments or 
processes. 

Wm. A. Frame, C. A. C. P. A., of J. Gordon Steele & 
Co., chartered accountants, Minneapolis, Minnesota, in his 
report on the proposed classification of accounts for tele- 
phone utilities as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, says: “It is, however, the intention to con- 
tend that the principle of departmental costs and reports 
by suits, as adopted by Wisconsin, is the only method by 
which the functions of the rate commission can be carried 
out fairly and unbiased in the interests of both the pub-. 
lic and the public utility corporations.” 

A summary of the operating expenses of the proposed 
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system, according to the main accounts provided in the 
system for Class A and B companies made effective 
January 1, 1913, is as follows: 


I. MAINTENANCE EXPENSES. 
600 Repairs of Wire Plant 
601 Repairs of Equipment 
602 Station Removals and Changes 
603 Depreciation of Plant and Equipment 
604 Maintenance Expenses 


II. Trarric ExPENSEs. 
605 Operators’ Wages 
606 Other Traffic Expenses 


IV. GENERAL EXPENSES. 
607 General Office Salaries 
608 Other General Expenses 

It is to be noted that the main account III, “Commercial 
Expenses,” has been omitted from the proposed system for 
Class C companies. We are of the opinion and contend 
that the account, “Commercial Expenses,” is one of the 
primary accounts in the main structure and must be main- 
tained in what is called the “minimum structure,” be- 
cause commercial expenses are departmental costs as dis- 
tinguished from administrative or general costs. The com- 
mercial expenses appear to be of sufficient importance in 
their relation to the cost of service to warrant the retention 
of this account. 

The importance of having’ the primary accounts main- 
tained in the general accounting structure for all classes 
within the same industry will become apparent when it is 
considered that operating companies may, and often do, 
operate exchanges of different sizes. In our opinion the 
earnings of the exchanges should determine the class of 
accounts to be kept, rather than the earnings of the utility 
as a whole. Instances are on record where companies sub- 
mit a Class B report for one exchange and Class D re- 
ports for other exchanges. In other instances, there are 
reports for Classes C and D, or even Classes B, C, and D 
by exchanges for the same company. In order to meet 
the demands of the companies in keeping the accounts by 
separate exchanges, it seems clear that the primary ac- 
counts in the general accounting structure must be the 
same for all classes of telephone companies. 

To further illustrate the difficulty of applying the sug- 
gested system of accounts to practical operating condi- 
tions, a specific illustration is given. The Eagle Tele- 
phone Co., of Eagle, Wis., reported its earnings for the 
year ending June 30, 1913, for the company as a whole, 
at $30,785.06. These earnings would bring this company 
within Class C of the proposed classification. This com- 
pany operates nine exchanges, the earnings from no one 
of which exceed $10,000. The company is required to 
keep a Class D set of accounts for each exchange, accord- 
ing to the Wisconsin classification of accounts. The 
operating expense accounts, therefore, are: “Central Office,” 
“Wire Plant,” “Substation,” “Commercial,” “General” and 
“Undistributed.” 

Although it is desirable to have each of these groups 
subdivided in the study of efficiency and for certain phases 
of rate making, it is of first importance to have the pri- 
mary divisions as Central Office, Wire Plant, Substation, 
etc. The factor of secondary importance is a subdivision 
of the primary division. Since the same details cannot be 
demanded from the smaller exchanges, it necessarily fol- 
lows that the subdivisions are dispensed with and that 
all expenses are included under the primary accounts. This 
procedure seems logical and is in line with the accepted 
principle of uniform accounting for water, gas, and elec- 
tric utilities. The necessity, as related to rate regulation, 
of maintaining a primary operating expense grouping by 
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processes or steps similar in structure to the uniform 
classification of accounts for telephones prescribed by 
the Wisconsin commission is further developed in the next 
section. 

The Eagle Telephone Co., referred to which reference 
has been made, is required to keep merely the six operat- 
ing expense accounts for each separate exchange. In or- 
der to show the same information under the proposed sys- 
tem, certain accounts would require further subdivision 
in order to furnish the information required in rate regula- 
tion. Further details would be required in the following 
accounts: 


601 Repairs of Equipment 
604 Maintenance Expenses 
606 Other Traffic Expenses 
608 Other General Expenses 


Each one of these would require subdivisions in suffi- 
cient detail to make possible a separation of the operat- 
ing expenses according to the groupings: Central Office, 
Wire Plant, Substation, Commercial, etc. Under this ac- 
counting arrangement, the Eagle Telephone Co. would be 
required to keep at least twice as many operating expense 
accounts for each exchange as now required under the 
Wisconsin classification. 

An outline of the Wisconsin classification showing the 
primary expense groupings for Class D with the additional 
subdivisions for Class C under the same primary accounts, 
is shown in the following table: 


Class D Class C 

Central office operating labor 

Central office supplies and ex- 
penses 

Maintenance central office 
equipment, buildings, fixtures 
and grounds 


Central office traffic 


Operation 


Wire plant transmission : 
P Maintenance 


Substation terminal Operation 
Maintenance 
Commercial Commercial 
General office salaries 
Miscellaneous general 
General Law expenses 
Railroad commission 
Maintenance of general office 
buildings, fixtures and 
grounds 
Injuries and damages 
he Insurance 
Undistributed Stationery and printing 


Stores department 
Utility equipment 


This outline is shown because it represents what we 
believe to be the fundamental principles to be followed 
in building up a cost accounting system on a uniform plan. 
We do not intend to maintain that this arrangement is 
perfect. As already pointed out, we recognize that there 
will always be differences of opinion as to the details of 
handling specific items. We firmly believe, however, that 
the primary operating expense groupings as shown, follow 
the basic principles of cost accounting on a uniform plan 
for telephone utilities. 

A further criticism is raised in connection with the 
operating expense accounts of the tentative classification 
because the maintenance and repair accounts are intended 
to include certain items which are distinctly expenses of 
operation rather than repairs. The definition of repairs 
under “d 14” includes the following: “Re-arrazcement 
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and changes in location of plant (except subscribers’ sta- 
tion equipment, for which a special account is provided) 
including re-arrangement of circuits, re-association of 
party lines, re-arranging groupings of trunks, and calling 
circuits, re-cross-connecting on distributing frames, re- 
running jumper wires. . . .” 

It appears that these items of expense, together with 
costs of testing for high resistance joints, station removals 
and changes, and others of a like nature, are pureiy ex- 
penses of operation and should be kept separate from re- 
pairs wherever those accounts are carried on the books of 
the company. The amount expended for repairs is an -in- 
dication of the upkeep of the property, and in turn should 
be known in determining the rate of depreciation to be al- 
lowed. Investigations of the financial conditions of a com- 
pany, covering a period of years, will be greatly facilitated 
by such separations. 

Accounts are provided for both maintenance and re- 
pairs. “Maintenance” and “repairs” according to our ac- 
counting terminology are synonymous. In order to avoid 
confusion, we believe that one of the terms alone should 
be used. For general usage, the term “repairs” may be 
preferable, as the use of this word in relation to operation 
is more easily understood by the public utility accountant 
than the word “maintenance.” 

B. The arrangement of the balance sheet accounts does not 
appear sufficiently flexible to meet the varying conditions. 

We suggest that certain changes be made in the balance 
sheet accounts in order that the proposed system will 
meet the varying conditions under which telephone utili- 
ties are operating. It is noted, for example, that no pro- 
vision is made for handling “Fund Accounts.” The tele- 
phone reports received by the Wisconsin commission for 
the year ending June 30, 1913, affected by the proposed 
classification, show that a number of telephone com- 
panies maintain “funds” to cover the depreciation reserve, 
and for other purposes. 

Section 1753-5 of Chapter 583, 1911, Wisconsin Stock 
and Bond Law, states in part as follows: 


— .; and that if any such corporation shall issue 
any bonds, notes, or other evidences of indebtedness, for 
any lawful purpose which is not properly chargeable 
to its capital account, it shall set aside annually from net 
income or revenue, if any, such a sum that when such 
bonds, notes or other evidences of indebtedness shall be- 
come due and payable the total amount of said sums so 
set aside shall be sufficient to pay and discharge the 
same. 

{ 

Under certain conditions it will be necessary for this 
commission to require telephone companies to keep funds 
in order that the intent of this law may be carried out. 

As already pointed out in discussing operating ex- 
penses, the system must be elastic in order to meet the 
varying conditions under which utilities are operating. 
This element of elasticity can be secured by applying what 
is termed the principle of the “Minimum Structure.” The 
minimum structure for the balance sheet is illustrated as 
follows: 


BALANCE SHEET. 
Assets Liabilities 
Plant and equipment Funded liabilities 
Seieiatineatiate Reserve liabilities 
Current liabilities 
Fund assets Accrued liabilities 
Current assets Other liabilities 
Other assets Proprietorship 
1. Capital stock 
2. Surplus or deficit 


This illustration suggests the general principles which it 
appears should be followed in the arrangement of the 
balance sheet. No doubt there are differences of opin- 
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ion regarding the accounting terminology to be used for 
the primary accounts. This feature seems of slight im- 
portance, however, when compared with the importance of 
an arrangement sufficiently flexible to meet the varying 
conditions of operation. The primary accounts, current 
assets for example, are to be sub-divided as cash, accounts 
receivable, etc., depending upon the needs of the utility. 

Particular attention, however, is called to the necessity ot 
changing the proposed system to provide for handling “funds.” 
It is urged that provision be made for handling “fund assets” 
accounts in the proposed classification. 


ACCOUNTING FEATURES NECESSARY FOR RATE DETERMINATION. 


Some features of telephone accounting necessary for 
rate determination will now be considered. : 

The purpose of this‘brief is not to advocate the Wiscon- 
sin classification of telephone accounts because that classi- 
fication is now in practical operation. We advocate it, 
however, because, in our opinion, it conforms more close- 
ly than the proposed classification to the principles of cost 
accounting which should prevail in the telephone industry. 
Where the prices charged by an industry are subject to 
government control, the accounting system must have a 
two-fold purpose. It should disclose to those responsible 
for the conduct of the business, the costs incurred at each 
step in the productive process, and for the regulative 
agency it should afford a means of determining the cost 
of each unit of service or product, under the varying condi- 
tions under which the service or product is supplied. We 
realize that governmental regulative agencies are not unani- 
mous in their recognition of the cost of service principle 
as applied to the detailed structure of a rate schedule. 
Nevertheless we cannot fail to recognize that a knowledge 
of the costs is important. Regulation of rates implies more 
than a restriction of the total earnings. 

The Wisconsin public utility law, in common with those 
of many other states, makes it obligatory for the com- 
mission to prevent unjust discriminations. Unless the com- 
mission can find some basis of costs, as applied to the units 
of service, upon which to rest a judgment, the prevention 
of discrimination resolves itself into a matter of opinion 
merely. Another illustration may make this clearer: A num- 
ber of the state public utility laws contain provisions that, 
under certain circumstances, the controlling bodies may 
order physical connection of telephone lines and fix the 
terms for such connection. In a proceeding to compel a 
telephone company to furnish physical connection, it is 
imperative that the cost of the service be known, as a 
utility cannot be compelled to furnish such connection at 
less than cost. These are cited merely to show the neces- 
sity of cost analysis in regulation as now conducted by the 
states. 

We do not understand it to be the purpose of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to prevent the fullest realiza- 
tion of the purposes announced in the state public utility 
laws. It is true, of course, that the states should not insist 
vpon a classification which will interfere with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s control of telephone utili- 
ties, and we have no desire to impede the work of the 
commission in any way. We believe, though, that a sys- 
tem of accounts, similar in general structure to the Wiscon- 
sin classification, will meet the needs of all parties con- 
cerned. It will furnish the utilities with cost accounting 
methods which will disclose the cost of each step in con- 
ducting their business; it will enable such state commis- 
sions, as accept the cost of service principle, to make de- 
tailed schedules of rates upon the cost basis; and, in our 
judgment, it will meet the needs of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as well as the tentative classification. 

(To be Concluded) 





Local Telephone Operating Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul Hamilton 


Shawtown was an outpost of civilization, we may say. 
On and beyond lay vast acres and sections of cypress forest. 
The common usage is to call the tract a swamp, but it was 
far from that. Only during a short interval in the spring 
does this tract resemble a swamp. Lumbermen were already 
making preparations to raze the towering cypress giants. 
Shawtown, being the only available shipping point, there- 
fore had a promising future. 

Upon the day the Tokin county association assembled at 
Mr. Hussey’s headquarters, Shawtown was more in the 
lime-light than ever before. A double execution had been 
arranged for the day previous, but the proceedings had 
been interrupted and indefinitely postponed by a telephone 
message from the governor, which Mr. Hussey had delivered 
just as the men were being conducted to the gallows. A 
telegram containing the same message was delivered to the 
sheriff some 20 minutes later, by which time the two culprits 
would have been in eternity but for the efficiency of the tel- 
ephone service. As was the case with the telegram, the 
telephone message could not be transmitted by the “pre- 
ferred” or most direct route. Although it took an absolutely 
irregular course, it was delivered in time. This fact, in some 
unknown manner, came to the knowledge of the governor, 
who immediately sent a message of acknowledgment by 
the hand of his secretary to the manager of each exchange 
that had been involved in transmitting the message. 

As the circuit had been built up through Princeville and 
Rock Ridge, both Carney and Telson were familiar with the 
import of the governor’s letter. The other managers had 
also heard of it. Mr. Hussey, however, opened the conven- 
tion of the associated managers, by reading the message 
verbatim as follows: 


His excellency, the governor, directs me to extend his ac- 
knowledgment for the prompt action on the part of those who 
successfully made it possible for him to stay the double execu- 
tion at Shawtown, which he now believes would have resulted 
in a miscarriage of justice. It was through your prompt and 
united efforts that the commonwealth has been saved from a 
lasting disgrace. 

The conveying of his message to Shawtown is more remark- 
able when consideration is given to the fact that the telephone 
was resorted to, only after definite assurance had been re- 
ceived that every other means had failed to accomplish the 


desired purpose. 
If it were in his power, he would cheerfully do more than 


congratulate and compliment you for what appears to him to 
have been a wonderful accomplishment. In this consideration 
he omits no one who had the slightest part in the accomplish- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) John Pearson, Secretary. 


“A lot of fuss over what happens almost every day,” Mr. 
Carney remarked. “As for me, I was not aware that a call 
was being made until the whole affair was over. One of my 
operators tried Rock Ridge as a mere possibility or last re- 
sort.” 

“Mr. Telson, I believe, handled the connection at Rock 
Ridge,” Mr. Hussey advised. 

“Rock Ridge appeared to me to be the limit of transmis- 
sion and I repeated the message, that was all,” Mr. Telson 
explained. 

“Well, everybody seems to be satisfied, anyway,” said the 
chairman. 





“Old Doc. Tulley used to say,” Mr. Burke remarked, “ ‘that 
in due course of time and eternity; everybody is bound to be 
satisfied.’ ” 

“T wonder if that applies to telephone managers, operators 


and subscribers?” asked Miss Floyd, speaking for the first time. 
“Can’t we find out where we are going next time? I hope 


it is where they don’t come quite so near hanging people,” she 
added with a shudder. 

“Very well,’ Mr. Hussey replied “Miss Sible will be in- 
trusted with the honor of deciding the question.” 

“Archer Grove,” that lady announced unfolding the slip 
of paper she drew from the hat. “However will I get there?” 

“Oh, it is not so far by telephone, at least,” said Mr. Prince. 

“Then I guess I’ll try to come by telephone,” Miss Sible re- 
plied. 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen, the anchor is aboard,” put in 
Mr. Hussey. “Let the strong wind of discussions direct the 
course of the ship. I believe we practically decided upon how 
we may determine which are the most desirable applicants for 
positions as operators. Are you all agreeable to beginning 
with more definite and certain tests?” 

“Will it be worth our while to consider some method of 
marking to determine which are the best adapted to our pur- 
pose ?” 

“It is possible,” Mr. Carney suggested, “that we can come 
to that conclusion, after we have given all questions considera- 
tion, by referring back to our resolutions.” 

“And renewing the discussion,’ added Mr. Hussey, “suppose 
we consider all the preliminary tests and observations, thus far 
canvassed, under the one head, and place a value, say three 
points of a possible ten, or 30 of a possible 100.” 

“T am in favor of Mr. Carney’s suggestion,’ Mr. Prince 
stated. “I believe we will be better qualified to place the 
relative value upon an applicant’s possible ability after we 
have followed the question down to a point where she becomes 
a student, or a substitute operator.” 

“Mr. Telson, what is your opinion?” Mr. Hussey inquired. 

“T say, let the discussion continue along the established line 
and finally come to a conclusion.” 

“Mr. Walters,” Mr. Hussey called. 

“There has been so much said at our meetings entirely new 
to me that perhaps my opinion is not worthy of consideration. 
I will try to be satisfied with any course you select.” 

“Mr. Burke, please favor us with your opinion.” 

“T think the ‘good: ship’ you mention is in a calm. We are 
not, apparently, getting anywhere,” Mr. Burke answered. 

“Mr. Jackson, your opinion, please.” 

“We have a long road before us,” Mr. Jackson said. “In 
my poor opinion, we.had better wait. Every little thing is 
important, of course, but the absolute essentials must form the 
basis of any percentage plan. Let us decide what they are 
and how to determine their existence or non-existence, first of 
all.” 

“The ladies must not be slighted. Miss Sible, your voice in 
the matter, please.” 

“T believe we will gain more by going on with the general 
discussion.” 

“Miss Floyd?” 

“In my experience, I have never been at a loss to decide 
between two applicants. My method is, perhaps, one that is 
not easily placed at the disposal of others. 
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and favors always to be considered. It is possible that a 
method can be devised to bring them down to plain figures. 
I would prefer to list the items, first, and finally set one against 
the other.” 

“Then, suppose we take up the matter of serious examina- 
tion of such applicants as pass the preliminary requirements 
we have discussed,” Mr. Hussey ruled. 

“There is one other thing we can determine, I think,” Mr. 
Prince observed, “and that is education.” 

“How far must she have progressed along the path of learn- 
ing to be acceptable to you?” Mr. Burke inquired. “Should 
she know algebra and geometry ?” 

“As we all know the actual facts we retain, the grains of 
knowledge we store in our minds I may say, are not, as a 
general rule, a mark of education. All the facts are recorded 
in the books we study. The present day method of education 
is more along the line of brain control; a development with a 
view of increasing the motive power of the brain, enabling us 
to apply it in the solution of problems.” 


“A course of exercise with a view of development,” Mr. 
Carney observed. 


“That is the idea. My idea of judging an applicant from 
an educational point of view, is to determine whether she will 
develop a conception which will prompt her to work out the 
problems which may come before her—the governor’s message 
yesterday morning is an illustration,” Mr. Prince continued. 

“The power to think and act are the elements in an ap- 
plicant, that Mr. Prince is aiming to determine, I think,” said 
Mr. Jackson. “Just how far does her schooling determine this 
point ?” 

“How to determine that she possesses the ability to think and 
act with assurance and confidence is what I would deter- 
mine,” Mr. Prince explained. 

“Very few of the theories and principles found in books 
can be directly applied in operating a switchboard,” said Mr. 
Carney. “We place before her a set of rules—a new multi- 
plication table, revised language lessons, etc——to be applied to 
each problem which comes before her. From her past train- 
ing, how far can we judge her ability to apply them?” 

“To get down to something more concrete I favor, at least, 
an average standing in a complete grammar school course,” 
Mr. Burke opined. 

“T add to that as much high school work as possible,” said 
Mr. Carney. 

“It might be well to consider why she did not continue be- 
yond the grammar school,” Miss Sible suggested. “That, at 
least, might determine her mental ambition.” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Hussey, “I can see that if she overlooked 
an opportunity to enter high school, even with an excellent 
grammar school record, it might indicate that she would apply 
herself only as she thinks necessary in our work.” 

“After all,” Mr. Telson observed, meditatively, “further 
than to ascertain the extent of the applicant’s schooling and 
the reason for its premature termination, we cannot determine 
whether she may prove a success or a failure as an oper- 
ator.” 

“No,” answered Mr. Burke, “but it will, in most cases, de- 
termine whether we should subject her to a written or oral 
test.” 

“As a safe rule to follow,’ Mr. Hussey advised, “I believe 
we will find that the further they have progressed along the 
prescribed lines of the educational course, the more likely they 
are to be successful in operating work.” 

“I think, perhaps, that will become self-evident as we pro- 
ceed with our consideration of the various essentials for de- 
termining an applicant’s mental versality,’” Mr. Carney stated. 
“Outside of giving just consideration to an applicant’s giving 
up her school course prematurely, I agree with the general 
opifion that the further she has progressed, the better.” 

“As there is no more to be said at this time, upon the sub- 
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ject of preliminary examination, will someone kindly open 
the way to the discussion of a fixed or detailed examination?” 
Mr. Hussey requested. 

“We merely touched upon the three natural senses, seeing, 
hearing and speaking,” Mr. Burke volunteered. “All of these 
should be given careful attention, I think.” 

“We will begin with the first mentioned, namely, ‘sight’,” Mr. 
Hussey promptly ruled. 

“How about an applicant wearing glasses?” Mr. Prince in- 
quired. “Should one without glasses be given preference?” 

“No,” Miss Sible answered. “In fact, the glasses show that 
the applicant is aware of a defect in vision and has provided 
means of overcoming it.” 

“Should an applicant with glasses be subjected to the same 
test as one without?” Mr. Burke inquired. 

As no one volunteered a reply, Mr. Hussey called upon Mr. 
Carney. 

“There are but two tests which I use upon all applicants; 
one for color blindness and one for direct vision. There are, 
I believe, some more advanced methods in vogue, especially 
since lamp signals came into use. 

“Flashing lights are said to determine the condition of the 
eye in relation to the strain under which it will come in actual 
work at the board. It is quite possible that these tests, com- 
ing entirely unexpected, confuse the nerves which convey im- 
pressions to the brain. The only test for vision, that I have 
used, is the standard printed card which can be easily secured. 
It contains several paragraphs in various size type. Any oc- 
culist can tell) you which paragraph is the limit of normal 
vision, if the card is held at a distance of 18 inches from the 
eye. Very few natural eyes will range normal; many, with 
the assistance of glasses, will.” 

“How about using larger letters at a distance?” Mr. Prince 
inquired. 

“That is all right, if you have the room and appointments,” 
Mr. Carney answered, “but for our purpose, I think the card 
method will answer.” 

“Is it generally advisable to test each eye separately?” Mr. 
Jackson questioned. 

“Ts Mr. Carney an authority?” Mr. Burke wanted to know. 

“To some extent, yes,” Mr. Hussey replied. “He entertained 
the ambition of becoming an oculist at one time, I believe, 
even going so far as to make preliminary preparations. That 
is one reason I referred the eye matter to him. Of course, 
all have the liberty to advance their opinions.” 

“As to Mr. Jackson’s inquiry,” Mr. Carney continued, “I 
question the advisability of making separate tests, unless for a 
special reason. There are probably not a dozen pairs of eyes 
in the country exactly alike in vision. One old practitioner told 
me that of the thousands of eyes he had examined, he had only 
found two pairs exactly mated. Now, if the variation is not 
sufficient to have caused enough discomfort to the applicant to 
bring it to her attention, it is not enough to affect her general 
vision, seriously.” 

“And the special reasons you referred to?” Mr. Hussey in- 
quired. 

“T do not know as I can enumerate them. I had in mind 
a case of an applicant who was found to be totally blind in one 
eye and yet she protested that she had not been aware of it 
herself. Her eye appeared perfectly normal, so far as one 
could notice.” 

“That, of course, was an exceptional case. Now, if Mr. 
Carney will favor us with his observations upon color blind-. 
ness, we will then listen to any other comments and sugges- 
tions that may be forthcoming.” 


“The practical method of determining color blindness is very 
simple. It is to select several series of tints or shades of yarn 
or thread and ask the applicant to arrange them in serial order, 
leading to the cardinal or prevailing color.” 
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“Why is the ability to ascertain colors an essential?” Mr. 
Burke inquired. 

“In the board at Princeville we use colored cords; that is, 
adjacent cords are of different colors. They alternate, white 
and red. This scheme, I believe, is carried further on some 
boards, using a third color, green or black. It proves of con- 
siderable assistance to the operator in disconnecting; that is, 
if she is not color blind.” 

“On our board, we use colored markings, white, red and 
orange, to indicate code ringing and other things; also it is a 
very general practice to plug multiple jacks with different 
colored plugs to indicate certain things,” Miss Sible explained. 

“We have none of those advanced methods as yet,” Mr. 
Burke observed. “We may come to it in time.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. Telson, “that the methods Mr. 
Carney has outlined are quite simple and give all the informa- 
tion we require. However, it seems to me that, in justice to 
ourselves and the applicant, if we discover her vision is de- 
fective, it might be well to advise her to see an oculist. This 
can be done without giving offense. For instance, it could 
be impressed upon her that her work as an operator will be 
a continual strain upon her eyes on account of varying, and 
possibly artificial, lights. No, I do not think I would turn a 
likely prospect away without making an effort to have her 
qualify, if possible.” 

“Tt might be more to your advantage to overlook the matter 
for the time and offer your advice later, after her work as a 
student had established her as qualified in other ways,” Mr. 
Hussey suggested. 

“And her eyes might affect the development of her other 
qualities,” Mr. Telson returned. 

“We will moor the ship in this haven and seek refreshments 
at the Quality House,’ Mr. Hussey announced. 

“And who ever heard of such a name for a hotel,” Miss 
Floyd remarked. 

(To be Continued) 
Improved Business Conditions. 

Eastern telephone interests are looking upon the busi- 
ness improvement, which has been distinctly apparent re- 
cently, as a cause for optimism in their particular trade, 
and predictions are being freely made that normal condi- 
tions in the way of volume of business will prevail soon. 
As a direct result of the opening of the New York and 
New Orleans cotton exchanges, the Boston and New York 
curb markets, much suspended leased wire business has 
been resumed, while in the financial districts, especially in 
New York, business telephoning, local and long distance, 
is returning to its normal volume. 

The opening of the federal reserve banks in the 12 dis- 
tricts is another beneficial factor and one that, according 
to expert opinion, will prove to be a lasting quality. The 
main danger of the new system, it is pointed out, is of 
inflation. But all fear as to this has been dispelled with 
the evidences that the facilities of the reserve banks are 
exclusively for trade requirements and that they will be 
strictly withheld from speculative purposes. 

It is expected that the inauguration of the federal reserve 
bank system along with the financial balms that have been 
applied since the outbreak of the war will do much toward 
making money easier. The early retirement of emergency 
currency and clearing house certificates indicates this and it 
is believed that in the near future there will be more money 
procurable at reasonable rates for local financial projects. 

This is fortunate for telephone enterprises as well as 
other business projects. Authorities are of the opinion that 
the period of curtailment of telephone development will 
prove to be short and that not only will funds be available 
for necessary improvement, but for considerable expansion. 
Already the accessibility of money for telephone financing 
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has been demonstrated in several states and is an indication 
of the favor with which such enterprise is looked upon 
locally. 

Improved general business will have the effect of restor- 
ing the telephone business to- normal conditions. It has 
not been denied by telephone officials that their companies 
have been affected to the extent that general business has 
been affected by the conditions brought about by the war. 
However, in comparison with other industries, the tele- 
phone industry has been extremely fortunate and the war 
contingencies have amounted to little more than a tem- 
porary check. 





Historic Tablet for Telephone Exchange. 

The new telephone building of the Delaware & Atlantic 
(Bell) Telegraph & Telephone Co., on East State street, 
Trenton, N. J., now nearing completion, rests upon ground 
of particular historic interest, being the site of a Revolution- 
ary battle in 1776. 

To properly commemorate this location, the company has 
been active in the preparation of a suitable marker, says 
Electrical‘'Review and Western Electrician. This has taken 
the form of a distinctive bronze tablet of oblong shape, in- 
corporating the seal of the state of New Jersey at the top 
and that of the city of Trenton at the bottom. The tablet was 
designed by the late Francis B. Lee, historian, and carries 
the following inscription: 

“This building stands upon the site where occurred the 
surrender of the Rall and Von-Lossburg Hessian regiments, 
on the morning of December 26, 1776, giving victory to the 
troops of the Continental line and state militias. Here ended 
the battle of Trenton, and here was turned the tide of the 
American Revolution.” 

The investigations of Mr. Lee and District Manager C. R. 
Fairchild, have brought to light that at the time of this 
battle the property was an apple orchard; the Hessians had 
advanced from Assanpink Creek and met defeat here. Be- 
yond this tablet, a cannon ball found on this same location 
will be placed on permanent exhibition, in a glass case, in the 
company’s Offices. 

The new Trenton exchange building will represent an 
investment of about $125,000, while a similar amount is to 
be expended upon equipment. 





Alberta and Saskatchewan Have Long Distance Connections. 

On December 1, a regular long distance service was inaugu- 
rated between Alberta and Saskatchewan. Connection may now 
be made in the northern part of the province, between Edmon- 
ton, and Saskatoon, and Battleford in Saskatchewan, and in 
the southern part between Calgary, Alta., Moose Jaw and 
Regina, Sask. 

This service will undoubtedly be popular as there is a large 
amount of business transacted between the various cities. 





Valuation Report of Logansport, Ind., Telephone Co. 

The Logansport Home Telephone Co., of Logansport, Ind., 
has filed with the Indiana Public Utilities Commission, a copy 
of the tentative valuation of its properties, in accordance with 
a petition filed a year ago for a permit to raise its rates in 
Logansport. The report places the total valuation of the 
plant at $278,086, while the reproduction value is given as $351,- 
400. The report has been referred to the city attorney. 





Ohio State Company Declared Quarterly Dividend. 
Th Ohio State Telephone Co., of Columbus, O., has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. 
on its preferred stock for the quarter ending December 31. 
The dividend is payable January 1 on stock of record De- 
cember 26. 












Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Efficiency Campaign of Central Home Company. 

In connection with his plan of combining 100 per cent. 
collections, new business and general efficiency, on the 
theory that they are inseparable and that one is hardly 
possible without the other, W. M. Brown, general audi- 
tor of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Louisville, is working through the resident managers of 
the various local Kentucky exchanges in reaching the em- 
ployes under him, upon whose efficiency the efficiency of 
the service, the new business and total collections depend. 
At his instance each of these managers prepares an ad- 
dress to the employes of the company under him and 
sends a copy to Mr. Brown. 


In the Louisville office they are gone over and those which 
are of such a nature as seem to suggest new points for 
other managers. to emphasize, are duplicated in numbers 
and sent to the district and exchange managers through- 
out the state, who are authorized to make such use of them 
as they see fit. The company, under Mr. Brown’s direc- 
tion, last year almost made 100 per cent. in its collec- 
tions, the record showing between 99 and 100. This 
year, for the first nine months, including the severe dry 
months of July, August and part of September, when the 
farmers were in the depths of despair and the merchants 
likewise, collections stood at 98 4-10 per cent. A de- 
termined effort is being made to reach the “perfect” mark 
and by means of the letters Mr. Brown is keying the various 
managers up to the highest point. 

His method of handling the letters is indicated by the 
three that follow, in which the writers made use of some 
timely figures of speech to give an added “punch” to their 
communications to the employes under them: The first 
letter, on efficiency, is addressed to the employes of the Rus- 
sellville Home Telephone Co., by C. L. Obinchain, manager. 


To employes of the Russellville Home Telephone Co.: 

As you well know, the officials of the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. are making a mighty effort to 
finish the year with 100 per cent. collections, and a nice 
gain in new business. To attain this end, they are send- 
ing out from time to time, letters to the various managers, 
in an effort to rouse them and their employes to a sense 
of their duties and responsibilities in this important cam- 
paign. 

The auditor a few days ago requested the various man- 
agers to write letters to their employes, just as I am 
writing this letter to you. We have been reading copies 
of these letters and they indicate beyond a doubt that 
the various managers are marshalling their employes and 
are determined to beat each and every other manager, 
by the end of this year. Beating the other manager not 
only means a possible cash premium for the victorious 
manager and his employes, as well as lots of credit to 
them, but it means that they will be held up by the Louis- 
ville office as an example of “High Efficiency and Good 
Red Blooded Enthusiasm.” 

As you well know, we collected 100 per cent. for the 
past year and we also collected 100 per cent. for the first 
six months of this year; we did more, we made a steady 
and substantial gain in subscribers during this time. We 
are still gaining, but our average for collections is not 
what it should be, nor what it must be from now on, 
if we are not to suffer from the shame of defeat. 

I have more than once reminded you that “if you think 
you can, you will?’ I can think of nothing more wonder- 
ful of its kind, nor more to be emulated, than the exam- 
ple of the Boston baseball team, commonly known in 
Fandom as the “Braves.” At the end of July this team, 
as usual, was at the bottom of the whole National League. 
Instead of believing that they were hopelessly beaten, 
they took courage, with the result that they won the 
pennant in the National League of ball teams, and at this 
time they are playing a series of games with the Phila- 
delphia team of the American League for the baseball cham- 
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pionship of the world. They have won the first three 
games, which virtually means that they will win the series 
which will make them champions of the world. Think 
of it! In a litthe more than three months this team has 
come from the bottom to first place, and will likely lead 
the world after this week. Every baseball fan in the 
United States is waving his hat to Boston. 

“If you think you can, you will” is the reason Boston 
won. If you will get this idea in your head, we will win; 
if we are lacking in faith in ourselves, we will lose, and 
remember that there is nobody outside of Logan County 
that is going to help us win. We must do it ourselves. 

In my last letter to you, I stated that if I won, you won; 
if I lost, you lost along with me and would have to share 
the stigma. We are not going to lose, however, and 
we are not going to stop at 100 per cent. collections and 
a little gain in new business, but to do this will take a 
little more hustling, a little closer application and lots 
of determination. 

Yours very truly, 


C. L. Obinchain, manager. 


In transmitting the foregoing letter to all managers of 
the company, W. M. Brown, general auditor, stated that 
it was the last letter of the manager series and that it 
would be hard to write a more fitting finale. Concluding, 
he said, “Gentlemen, take Mr. Obinchain’s motto home 
with you. ‘If you think you can, you will.’ Confidence 
in yourself, in your company, in your employes, in your 
service, and hard work—the net result, Efficiency.” The 
next communication entitled “War,” was sent out by 
District Commander H. J. Jeffery, of the western district. 


We are in the midst of many wars: Wars of reform; 
wars of nations and last but not least, a terrific war for effi- 
ciency. 

The Louisville office has opened hostilities, has de- 
clared war, the results of which are going to make won- 
derful accomplishments, yet at the same time these re- 
sults, if they are not the right kind, are going to make 
some of us feel mighty blue and disheartened and leave 
us worn and battle scarred. We are now on full march, 
battling for a place in that column, our location in which 
the individual efforts of each employe must decide. The 
fort that we must capture and hold is Fort Efficiency and 
the ammunition for capture can be nothing less than 
—Good Red Blood and “More” Enthusiasm. 

First, preparatory to advance and final charge, let 
us make a careful survey of the battle ground. Our first 
task is to route the enemy and cross the river of Blackink- 
Bal. When this has been accomplished, we have compara- 
tively easy marching to the plain of Collections. Here 
we must look for several hard skirmishes with the first 
battalion of our subscribers, with a probable slight loss 
on the part of the enemy. I am quite sanguine up to 
this point. Indications thus far seem to make a steady 
advance possible with small loss, but we have a hard fight 
when we reach the town of NEW-BIZ. This city is well 
fortified with powerful and destructive ($) 1.00 inch guns, 
special bore and rate. NEW-BIZ is also equipped with an 
exhaustible quantity of ammunition, and a fleet of late 
model and well drilled Sub-licitors. But by careful re- 
connoitering on our left, center and right wings, and with 
a terrific fire on the part of the siege guns of our service 
brigade we can make entry and continue our advance. 
We now strike the village of Low-Mtce, which I believe, 
will be taken quite easily. We must continue our east- 
wardly march, crossing the river of Increased Rev and 
then make preparations for the final charge on Fort Effi- 
ciency. 

Our first six months of war has made the road to this 
fort rather difficult, however not impassable. We first 
strike the gully of Veatch Easty with good fortifications 
and a battalion of well-drilled soldiers who have never 
felt the sting of competitive battle, but we must continue 
our advance and not worry about such minor details. We 
now come in contact with a steep mountain pass, this 
pass is Brown-Centy, and has a bunch of battle scarred 
lieutenants who will make life miserable for us if we are 
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not on the lookout. But I have no fear. I am confident 
of ultimate success. Our September drills in this section 
show me the metal of our men, you are trained in a man- 
ner that makes victory possible, for you have already 
made a practical demonstration. 

Now, my friends, my soldiers, my dependents, I have 
burlesquely portrayed our position on the field where the 
theater of the Efficiency War is being fought, but I do 
not want to overlook for one moment that you are in bat- 
tle—we must fight—yes, we must win. This battle for 
Efficiency is over a field of numerous ruts and cuts which 
make progress slow, but I believe sure. Remember we 
have no snap or soft job, there are other regiments in 
the Central Home Army that are putting up a stiff fight, 
but I believe with us they have a hand to hand conflict 
with no evidence of the white flag. Sherman said “war is 
hell.” Efficiency wars are the same, that is, provided 
you are not up in the runnings. Let us make this war 
a Heaven in so far as the Western District is concerned, 
and the other fellows can have what is left. 


Another communication, also by Mr. Jeffery, was en- 
titled “Efficiency.” In sending this to other managers 
Mr. Brown, general auditor, said: 


“Mr. Jeffery has demonstrated a knowledge and_ laid 
bare ‘Figures,’ his own, Mr. Veatch’s and those of the 
central district, which to say the least are somewhat em- 
study his efficiency dope:” 


barrassing. Read and 


| am in full accord with Mr. Brown in his statement that 
“there is something very satisfying and convincing about 
figures.” Kindly study over letter A-175, then for one 
moment direct your attention to the following: 


NINE MONTHS’ COLLECTIONS. 


Letter A-74—1913. Letter A-175. Gain. 
Eastern Dist. 98.6 per cent. 99.5 per cent. 9/10 of 1 per cent. 
Western Dist. 96.4 per cent. 98.7 per cent, 2.3 per cent. 


Central Dist. 96.7 per cent. 97.5 per cent. 8/10 of 1 per cent, 

Gentlemen, you will note the western district shows a 
gain over the same period of 1913 of 2 3-10 per cent., or 
about 250 per cent. over either of the other districts. Yes, 
I, too, kke figures, they are quite convincing. For years 
we have had to set up prominently before us, as an ex- 
ample by which to be guided—the eastern district—in 
charge of a mighty good man and the several properties 
in turn in charge of mighty good managers, but we, poor 
devils, away off down here where we never have rains or 
crops, no blue grass, no roads, a poorer country and poorer 
class of people, stiff competition and, in fact, every other 
detrimental condition that is found in no other spot in 
this old state, have made a showing that would make 
Stallings and his Braves turn green with envy. 

We are on our way, boys. This phenomenal showing, 
and more especially this letter, is going to make Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Veatch sit up and take notice. They are coming 
after us on the run and we must not lag for one moment. 
The eyes of the directors and officials are centered on us. 
I feel quite certain they appreciate the enthusiasm that 
has been aroused; they are pleased at the showing recently 
made, they know the results of our campaign mean a power- 
ful, pulling organization; it means better and more satis- 
factory business, it means recognition by other businesses 
and our competitor, and I am proud to be a part of such 
an organization. We are but a small spoke in a big wheel, 
but we have our part to perform. On our shoulders rests 
a specific duty; we all are morally obligated to work and 
to boost and to finally get Results. Mr. Heller is positively 
helpless without our support. He too has a duty to per- 
form, he has a report to make to his directors, and by 
seemingly weak efforts individually, but a power collective- 
ly, we can make it possible for him to make a report on 
January ist, 1915, that will show: 
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A. P. B. X. Trouble Due to Charging Method. 

Some time ago the officials of the X Car Co. signed up 
a contract for a private branch exchange, which included 
12 stations. Such contracts always look good to the treas- 
urer, but to the chief installer they do not always have 
such a beautiful appearance. 

The car company’s plant was located on the outer edge 
of an outlying branch exchange. When the chief installer 
received the order, he began to study how battery was to 
be furnished the board. In the nearer branch, or sub-ex- 
changes, of the city, the local storage batteries were not 
of sufficient voltage to charge the set of little storage cells 
located at the private branch exchange boards, so 110 volts 
direct current was furnished from the main exchange to 
the various private branch exchanges. 

This particular sub-exchange, however, had no spare ca- 
ble pair to try this plan out. The P. B. X. battery was 
therefore placed in the sub-exchange and current furnished 
to the P. B. X. board with a ground return. To the tester 
the board tested O. K., with a slight light induction. The 
board talked up fine. 

In a couple of days a report was received that all the sta- 
tions were noisy and that it was impossible to talk from 
one to another. The inspector found, when one station 
was connected to another, that there was always a heavy 
roaring noise, but that nearly all the noise left when the 
station was connected on the trunk line to the sub-ex- 
change. 

After studying the matter a while, 
we were having the same trouble that our forefathers had 
with the old ground return circuits after the high tension 
To make this 
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and street car system began to be installed. 
worse, a lighting generating station was located next to the 
car company’s plant. When the stations were talking local 
ly, they had the benefit of all the noise. When talking to 
the exchange, which furnished battery to the P. B. X., the 
station for the time was a part of a metallic circuit, and 
therefore there was but little noise. 

We connected another cable pair to the office ground 
and had the construction crew string another circuit to 
the plant in order to make the charging circuit metallic. 
When this was completed, the installer removed the ground 
connecting from the local ground to the new circuit and 
at once cleared the trouble. 

When the ground return circuit was used, there existed 
a difference of potential between the office and P. B. X 
grounds, due to the street car and power plants. This dif 
ference of potential created a foreign alternating current 
in the charging lead causing the trouble. The current would 
follow the line as a unit, until it reached the board where 
it divided, flowing through all the possible paths when the 
receivers were in use. 

In the P. B. X., where the storage cells were located at 
the board, the foreign current would flow through the bat 
tery cells, due to their low resistance, and did not affect the 
local stations, the battery acting as a shunt. 

When we changed the ground back to the office, there 
existed no difference of potential between the grounds, 
consequently there was no foreign current flowing with its 
attendant noise. Jay W. Hache. 





High School Presented Intercommunicating System. 

An intercommunicating telephone system is being in- 
stalled in the high school at Kewanee, IIl., as the resul' 
of the decision of the graduating class of 1914 to give 
useful present to the school. It has been the custom o! 
each graduating class to do something for the school and 
the last class believed a present of that kind would do 
the most good. The system will cost about $150. 
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Queries on Theory and Practice 


Cross Talk on Toll Lines. 
We have a 30-mile metallic copper circuit, transposed 
each three-quarters of a mile, and on the same arms a 


~ 


grounded line. Have 27 A repeating coils at each station 
on the metallic circuit, yet the cross talk is so bad at times 
that we cannot use both circuits. How can the cross talk 
be eliminated without making both circuits metallic? 


Clear up the insulation on all these wires. Be satisfied 
with nothing less than five or ten megohms per mile. In 
winter it should be much higher. See to it that you have 
no bad joints. Make absolutely sure of this. If your insu- 
lation, joints and transpositions are correct, you will not 
have cross talk between the metallic circuit and the ground- 
ed line, unless it comes in through switchboard connections. 
If the metallic circuit is plugged up, through the board, 
through straight cords to a grounded line, it makes the 
metallic a grounded affair, and cross talk will result. A 
repeating coil must always be used under this condition. 





Operation of a Call Wire-Incoming Trunk. 


Will you give me an outline of the operation of the ac- 
companying trunk circuit stating the order of operation 
and release of the various relays? The circuit is that of 
a call wire incoming trunk from a relay office having four- 
party semi-selective machine ringing, mechanical-locking 
key, with a pick-up relay mounted on the back of the board 
to prevent false ringing. 


The operation of this trunk circuit (Fig. 1.) is like that of 
others of its class up to the point of ringing. The B opera- 
tor receives the usual information over the call wire and 
assigns the trunk. She makes the standard busy test with 
the tip of the trunk plug. If the A operator plugs into the 
trunk before the B operator plugs into the subscriber’s jack, 
the high resistance trunk relay will pull up and light the lamp. 
If the B operator gets there first, the 87-ohm sleeve relay 
pulls up, cutting off the 120-ohm ground, and allowing the 
lamp to light through the sleeve circuit (Fig. 2.). Now, when 
the A operator plugs in, the trunk relay (Fig. 1.) pulls up 
and completes the shunt prepared by the 87-ohm sleeve relay 
(Fig. 2.), extinguishing the lamp. 

The relay b, shunted around the lamp, pulls up and con- 
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Fig. 1. Incoming Call Wire Trunk Circuit. 


nects tip and ring of the plug to the ringing supply relay, 236- 
ohm. The B operator presses one of the keys (K-1 to K-4) to 
select the correct signal for the desired station. The semi- 
selective ringing is secured by bridging two of the bells from 
each line wire to earth (Fig. 3.). One terminal of the gen- 
erator is grounded. If we ring as shown, the bells on the 
ring side of the line will ring and those on the tip side of the 
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line will not, because they are shortcircuited by the genera- 
tor ground. Key K selects the upper or lower interrupter to 
give one or two rings. The tip side line bells are similarly 
signaled by reversing the leads T and R. 

Connected to Ri, Rz and PU, is a machine which delivers 
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Fig. 2. Operation of the Sleeve Relay. 


alternating current from the regular generator. On wire Kk, 
the signals come in single rings, repeated regularly. Over wire 
R: come double rings, repeated regularly. Over wire PU 
comes a negative battery impulse, just before each set of two 
rings. This is to prevent getting part of the signal, if the 
operator should press K: or Ky during a signal. 

Suppose K:z is pressed, the pick-up relay is earthed at the 
1.3-ohm relay so that the next time PU delivers a negative 
impulse, the pick-up relay will energize and lock itself to 
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Fig. 3. Semi-Selective Ringing. 


negative battery. The pick-up relay also connects to the 
cord, the current delivered from R: through K2. 

When the called station answers, the marginal relay (188 
ohms) pulls up, takes the shortcircuit off of relay a, which 
on pulling up, locks itself directly to negative battery (Fig. 
4.). This also shortcircuits both relay b and the 1.3-ohm 
relay, and both fall back. The former (Fig. 1.) cuts off ring- 
ing and connects up the cord for talking. The latter takes 
the ground off the pick-up relay and releases it, so as to be 
ready for the next call. 

When the called station hangs up, the supervisory relay 
(12 ohms) falls back, takes the low shunt (27 ohms) off the 
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Fig. 4. Action of the Marginal Relay. 
























trunk relay and gives a supervisory signal to the A operator. 
When the latter pulls down the connection, the trunk relay 
will release. This will open the shunt around the lamp (Figs. 
2 and 4.) allowing it to light for a disconnect signal. There- 
upon the B operator pulls down the trunk. 

If either key, Kz; or Ks had been pressed, the reversing re- 
lay (236 ohms) would have been energized in series with the 
pick-up relay. This would ring the bells on the tip sides. 





Ohio State to Construct Long Distance Lines. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co., of Columbus, has author- 
ized the construction of long distance telephone lines 
making direct connections between Toledo, Ohio, and Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. This will necessitate the building of about 
75 miles of line. 





Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Merger of Bell and Independent Properties in Michigan. 
Orders of the Michigan Railroad Commission ° permitting 
exchanges of properties by telephone companies, are not viola- 
tions of the federal Sherman anti-trust act, according to the 
department of justice at Washington, and the merger and in- 
terchange of properties of the Michigan State (Bell) Tele- 
phone Co. and the Southern Michigan (Independent) Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters in Burr Oak, is approved. 

This announcement was made late last week by Chairman 
Lawton T. Hemans, of the Michigan Railroad Commission, 
upon receipt of a letter from the department of justice, and 
the order permitting the exchange, which has been held up 
for a year, was issued. 

The decision of the department of justice ends in favor 
of the commission, a bitter fight and one which threatened seri- 
ously to cripple the authority of the Michigan commission 
along the lines of telephone supervision. More than a year 
ago the Michigan State and the Southern Michigan telephone 
companies applied for permission to exchange certain prop- 
erties, the Southern Michigan becoming the exclusive telephone 
utility in St. Joseph and Branch counties and retiring com- 
pletely from contiguous territory. The proposed deal involved 
the merging with the Southern Michigan company, of the 
Michigan State property in the two counties, the property 
of the Three Rivers Telephone Co. and the property of five 
other Independently owned companies. 

The plan was approved, it is said, chiefly because both com- 
panies were willing and because the people of the territory 
wanted the telephone service reduced to one company. The 
commission rendered an opinion favoring the merger, but the 
accompanying order was held up until the matter could be 
laid before the department of justice at Washington. 

There were two reasons for the submission to the federal 
authorities. First, the commission itself wanted an opinion 
as to the validity of the merger under the Sherman act; and 
secondly because the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in its letter to the attorney general last December, agreed not 
to indulge in any exchange of properties, unless the question 
was submitted to the department of justice. 

The department holds that the matter is in no wise inter- 
state inasmuch as the amount of interstate business involved 
is negligible. It also rules that the merger is not contrary 
to the agreement of the A. T. & T. Co. and that the Michigan 
commission has complete jurisdiction. 

The state supreme court has under consideration the gues- 
tion of the commission’s right to order physical connections. 
This is the only thing still undecided that has any important 
bearing on the power of the commission 





Physical Connection Between Illinois Companies. 

A discussion of the rights of property in relation to pub- 
lic convenience and necessity is contained in an order handed 
down by the Illinois Public Utilities Commission December 4, 
in the case of the Inter-Township Telephone Co., of Shabbona, 
vs. the DeKalb County Telephone Co., with its principal office 
in Sycamore. The Inter-Township company petitioned the 
public utilities commission to compel the DeKalb company to 
agree to a physical connection between the two companies. The 
DeKalb company declared that this kind of a connection 
would be equal to a confiscation of its property, inasmuch as 
the Inter-Township company is a new company established 
merely to serve disgruntled former patrons of the DeKalb 
company. 


It was pointed out that the petitioner entered the active 
telephone business in November, 1913, and now has as its 
patrons about 300 former subscribers of the DeKalb com- 
pany who objected to toll charges established some time ago 
by that company. 

The commission reviewed the evidence in the case and ad- 
mitted that to give the subscribers of the Inter-Township com- 
pany the same rights of service over the DeKalb company’s 
lines and at the same prices as the DeKalb company’s sub- 
scribers, might be equivalent to the confiscation of its prop- 
erty. 

“Telephone and telegraph companies are common carriers 
of intelligence,” the commission says, “and must give the same 
service to all who apply therefor, but this does not mean that 
a telephone company is bound to permit another telephone 
company to make a physical connection with its lines for the 
purpose of using such lines as its own subscribers use them. 
For a telephone company to transmit to any point on its lines 
without discrimination, the messages of all parties offering 
them and willing to pay the same rate for the same service, 
is one thing. To admit outside companies or their patrons to 
the same use of the lines that its own patrons are entitled to, 
is a widely different thing.” The commission then arrived at 
the following conclusion : 

A physical connection may be compelled, providing the sub- 
scriber of the exchange which transits his message over a 
physical connection or over the lines of a competing company, 
is made to pay a rate commensurate with the service that he 
receives. Such a rate may be higher than the rate named by 
either company to its own subscribers for the reason that in 
handling service over the lines of two companies, certain ele- 
ments of cost are involved that are not dealt with in the case 
of a subscriber talking over the line of the company with which 
he is directly connected. 

The commission ordered the companies to make the physical 
connection within 60 days, both as to toll and local service. 
It leaves the rate to be charged for service over this connec- 
tion to the discretion of the companies. The petitioning com- 
pany must pay for the installation of the connection, but its 
maintenance it to be borne mutually. 


Messages Exempt from War Tax. 

The commissioner of internal revenue at Washington, 
D. C., in answer to an inquiry of F. B. MacKinnon, sec- 
retary of the National Independent Teiephone Associa- 
tion, relative to messages sent by government, state, county, 
town and municipal officials, advised him as follows: 

“Tf an official, as noted above, in the discharge of a 
duty in carrying out governmental functions required by 
law, sends a message for which the government, state, 
county, town or municipality would be required to pay, 
such message is exempt from tax; but if the act is simply 
that which the officer does individually in the interest of 
a private person or outside party to serve such private 
person or outside party individually, then the tax applies.” 


Late Developments in Chicago Automatic Case. 
Last week, at a meeting of the Chicago city council com- 
mittee on gas, oil and electricity, Ralph M. Shaw, attorney for 
the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., which operates the 
automatic system in Chicago, came forward with the statement 
that the company admits that it does not have 20,000 bona fide 
subscribers. 
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Some time ago, W. H. Sexton, formerly corporation counsel 
of Chicago, approved an opinion holding that the clause of the 
automatic telephone ordinance of 1909 providing that the auto- 
matic telephone plant shall forfeit all its right, plant and 
equipment to the city at any time after June 1, 1911, if it “shall 
not have in operation a telephone system serving 20,000 bona 
fide subscribers” is without effect and that the word “serving” 
may be taken to mean_ “capable of serving should service be 
required” and would probably be so construed by the courts. 
It is contended that according’ to the company’s ordinance, the 
city may take possession of the plant at any time it ceases io 
serve 20,000 patrons. 

An actual count is now being made of the subscribers of 
the automatic company, under the direct supervision of James 
L. Hall, who is assisted by representatives from a number of 
social organizations in Chicago. 

Toll Charges Between Dunkirk and Red Key, Ind. 

An interesting situation has cropped up in connection with 
a recent decision of the Indiana Public Utilities Commission 
granting the Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Dunkirk, Ind.,. per- 
mission to charge a 10-cent fee for toll service to Red Key, 
Ind., where the Red Key Telephone Co. rests perfectly 
content to give free toll service to Dunkirk. The Dunkirk 
company has been charging for service to Red Key, but the 
Red Key company continued to give its service to Dunkirk 
free, until notified by Dunkirk that all the calls were being 
charged. This has stopped communication between Red Key 
and Dunkirk. The question involved is whether the Dun- 
kirk company can refuse to accept Red Key business, and 
whether the commission ruling permitting the company to 
charge on outgoing calls, gives it any right to refuse incoming 
calls from a company making no charge for the service. 








City Demurrer in Iowa Franchise Case Sustained. 

Judge Charles A. Dudley of the district court at Des Moines, 
Iowa, sustained the demurrer of the attorneys for the city to 
the recent amended and substituted petition of the Iowa Tele- 
phone Co., setting up additional grounds to show why the 
city is not entitled to a writ of mandamus against the com- 
pany. 

Several months ago Judge Dudley handed down a decision 
holding that the Iowa Telephone Co. must secure a franchise 
from the city of Des Moines under the 25-year franchise law, 
or vacate the streets. The telephone company claims immunity 
by virtue of an old legislative act that permitted free access to 
roads, claiming that this meant streets and alleys also. 





City Cannot Disregard Rights of Telephone Franchise. 

Judge Raper has overruled the demurrer of the city of Lin- 
coln, Neb., in the injunction of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., to restrain the city from erecting an elec- 
tric line on the same side of the street paralleling, and in 
close proximity to, the telephone company’s line. The 
city claims the right to build its electric line anywhere in 
the street regardless of other lines that have a franchise 
and have erected lines under this franchise. 





Lincoln, Nebraska, T. & T. Pays Occupation Tax. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, 
Neb., has paid the city an occupation tax of $272, which 
represents 1 per cent. of its revenue taken in during Oc- 
tober. The company made the following report to the city 
council: 

Total receipts for all telephones connected with the Lin- 
coln exchange, $22,982.77; less government and state, $1,- 
046; less discontinuance and no service bills, $1,160.42; net 
for all telephones of Lincoln exchange $20,776.35; total 
for all calls, hotel, local and all other, $7,857.90; less com- 
pany business franked, interstate, government and state, 
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$1,343.91; toll revenue on which tax is paid, $6,513.99; total 
revenue on which occupation tax is paid, $27,290.34. 
Central New York Rate Case. 

At a hearing held before the Public Service Commission 
of New York in the case of telephone subscribers of Utica, 
New Hartford and Whitesboro against the New York Tele- 
phone Co., on account of the increase in rates and tolls 
which went into effect November 1, 1913, statistical records 
submitted which tended to show the effect of the 
change in rates. The records show that the telephone 
business of New Hartford and Whitesboro has decreased 
50 per cent. since the new rates became effective and that 
the decrease has been steady and gradual. Nevertheless, 
the company contends that the decrease is due to boycott, 
rather than to the rates. Briefs are to be 
presented by December 15 December 26 a final 
hearing will be held. 
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Southern Bell to Increase Rates in Graham, N. C. 

The North Carolina Corporation Commission issued an or- 
der on November 28, approving a new and increased schedule 
of rates for telephone service in the town of Graham, North 
Carolina, by the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
consideration of a new exchange and improved service that 
the company is installing. The new rates are: Special busi- 
ness line, $4 per month, party business line, $3.50; duplex busi- 
ness line, $3.50; special residence, $2.50; duplex residence, $2; 
party line rates extending two miles from Graham court house: 
business, $3.50; residence, $2. 





Oklahoma Commission Authorizes Accounting System. 

Following the system of accounting prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration Commission, on November 27, issued an order di- 
recting all telephone*companies in that state to make 
monthly, semi-annual and annual financial statements to 
the commission, separating returns from exchanges and toll 
service. 

Independent telephone companies throughout Oklahoma 
have’clamored for the order, but at the recent hearing be- 
fore the proposed order was made final, the Pioneer Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. interposed earnest objections on 
the ground that additional expense would be imposed 
upon it. 

This order contemplates a system for the division of 
property accounts and revenues and expenses in such a 
way that the books of the company will show revenues 
and expenses for local exchange work, for intrastate and 
interstate toll service. In general, the system of account- 
ing prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is adopted. The Oklahoma commission makes certain amend- 
ments and interpretations in order that the division 
may be accomplished to its satisfaction. 

The general method might be shown by one or two 
instances: The supervision of the maintenance account is 
divided into the same proportion as the division of time 
of employes actually engaged in maintenance; repair of 
central office euipment are divided according to actual ex- 
penses, which are supposed to be kept on a time card sys- 
tem; repairs on buildings and grounds will be divided ac- 
cording to the ratio of number of calls in connection with 
exchange business to the number of calls in connection 
with exchange and toll business; transmission power by 
actual business as measured by meters or by calls; cen- 
tral office stationery and printing on the basis of number 
of calls in the three divisions; expenses assigned to tolls 
shall be divided between intrastate and interstate, in ac- 
cordance with the number of intrastate calls and the num- 
ber of interstate calls. The underlying theory of the com- 
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mission is that the exchange at the end of a toll line is 
the creative factor in the toll business. The toll line exists 
for the use of the exchange and the toll line as such should 
derive none of the benefits of the establishment of the 
business, but rather this belongs to the local exchange. 

By the system of accounting outlined, the commission 
hopes to find out how much is due the local exchange for 
the services it renders and for the business it creates over 
the toll line. In this way it is hoped to compensate the 
local system more euitably for the handling of toll traffic. 

Under this order, the telephone companies are also re- 
quired to file a report of property accounts showing 
original costs, by December 31. This is accompanied by 
such maps and plans outlined by the commission, as will 
make it thoroughly intelligible. Quarterly reports on ad- 
ditions and betterments, and abandonments are also called 
for. 





Bloomer, Wis., to Have Toll Connections Over Bell Lines. 

A long drawn-out war between the Bloomer Telephone Co., 
of Bloomer, Wis., and the Wisconsin Telephone Co., came to 
an end recently when the officials of the two companies came 
to an agreement whereby the patrons of the Bloomer Telephone 
Co. can secure connections over the lines of the Wisconsin com- 
pany for long distance service, for which they will be charged 
regular toll rates. This agreement covers a period of six months 
and at the end of that time, if the relations between the two 
companies are satisfactory, another agreement will be made 
to continue such exchange of telephone service. The Bloomer 
Telephone Co. operates in the neighborhood of 500 telephones. 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

November 7: The California commission dismissed the 
complaint of the Montebello Chamber of Commerce against 
the rates charged by the Pacifice Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in Montebello, and also the petition to compel one of the 
two competing telephone companies in that town occupy- 
ing both sides of Whittier boulevard, to remove its lines, so 
as to permit the Pacific Light & Power Co. to extend its 
electrical distributing system into said town without inter- 
fering with telephone service. The complaint as to rates 
was withdrawn at the hearing. The commission held that 
the present complaint was not the proper method of obtain- 
ing electrical service; that the complainant should petition 
the commission to compel the electric company to extend 
its service. 

November 28: Application of Valley Telephone Co. for 
permission to construct and operate a system in Holtville, 
Cal., denied. The commission states that as the Valley 
company makes no offer to better service or to decrease 
rates there is no justification for an invasion of the territory 
now occupied by the Imperial Telephone Co. 

January 19: Postponed hearing in the case filed by Dis- 
trict Attorney-elect Barclay McCowan to secure a reduc- 
tion in the rates charged by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Bakersfield, Cal. 

ILLINOIS. 

December 4: In the petition of the Inter-Township Tele- 
phone Co., of Shabbona, IIl., to compel the DeKalb County 
Telephone Co., of Sycamore, to make physical connection 
with its lines, the commission ordered the physical connec- 
tion to be made within 60 days, the rate to be charged for 
such service to be left to the discretion of the companies. 

December 4: Citizens Mutual Telephone Co., Cambridge, 
Ill, given permission to change rates and discontinue dis- 
criminatory rates to stockholders. 

December 4: Contract to operate their lines in connection 
with each other agreed to by the receivers of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. and the Winnebago County Tele- 
phone Co., of Rockford, approved. 

December 4: Merida Telephone Co., of Belleview, given 
permission to change rates and discontinue discrimination. 

December 4: Lamotte Co-operative Telephone Co., of 
Palestine, given permission to change rates and discontinue 
discrimination. 

December 4: Carthage-Colusa Telephone Co., of Adrian, 
given permission to change rates and discontinue discrim- 
ination. 
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December 4: Agreement between the receivers for the 
Central Union Telephone Co. and the Mahomet Telephone 
Co., of Mahomet, to operate their lines in connection with 
each other, approved. 

December 4: Agreement between the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. and the Viola Mutual Telephone Association, of 
Viola, to operate their lines in connection with each other, 
approved. 

December 4: Agreement between receivers for Central 
Union Telephone Co. and the Eliza Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Mercer county, to operate their lines in connection with 
each other, approved. 

December 9: Hearing on the application of the Whiteside 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Morrison, for authority 
to change rates. 

December 9: Hearing on the application of the Tampico 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Tampico, for authority 
to change rates. 

KANSAS. 

December 1: Complaint filed against the Emporia Tele- 
phone Co., of Emporia, Kan., by the Reading Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Reading, alleging poor service. 

December 1: Complaint filed by a number of physicians 
at and in the neighborhood of Minneapolis, Kan., against 
the granting of permission to the Minneapolis Rural Tele- 
phofhe Co. to operate. The complainants stated that the 
company already in the field was giving satisfaction, and 
they objected strenuously to the troubles that would be 
caused by a dual system. 

MICHIGAN. 

November 28: Application filed by the Valley Home 
Telephone Co., of Saginaw, Mich., for permission to pur- 
chase the Independent companies in Gagetown and Owen- 
dale. W. B. Servis, of Saginaw, owner of the telephone 
properties in those towns, has agreed to sell the telephone 
systems to the Valley Home company for $12,000, and as 
soon as the commission’s consent is obtained the deal will 
be consummated. 

November 28: S. B. Shurtz, of Grand Rapids, has filed 
a complaint against the Citizens Telephone Co., of Grand 
Rapids, alleging that the company has neglected to put his 
name in the directory and has greatly damaged his business. 
He claims he has been a subscriber of the company for 11 
months and pays a rental of $36 per year. He wants the 
commission to order a new directory printed. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 30: Hearing in application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Neb., for permis- 
sion to increase its rates in Bennet, Neb., and to change 
from a grounded to a metallic system. 

New York. 

December 9: Hearing in the matter of the investigation 
of rates and charges for service rendered within the city of 
New York. This is the second hearing in the appraisal 
which was started in June of this year. 

December 10: Hearing in complaint of the board of 
trade of Malone, N. Y., against the Mountain Home Tele- 
phone Co. as to rates, service, and other matters, and also 
an amended complaint directed against the Adirondack 
Home Telephone Co. and the New York Telephone Co. 

December 26: Final hearing in the case of the complaint 
of telephone subscribers in Utica, New Hartford and Whites- 
boro against the New York Telephone Co., on account of 
the increase in rates and tolls which went into effect Novem- 
ber 1, 1913. 

NortH CAROLINA. 

November 28: Order approving a new and increased 
schedule of rates for service in Graham, N. C., by the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Ouro. 

December 2: The commission granted the application of 
the Newark Telephone Co., of Newark, Ohio, and the 
Brownsville Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Brownsville, for 
permission to lease the property of the Brownsville company 
to the Newark company. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 5: Hearing held in the case of Platteville, 
Rewey & Ellenboro Telephone Co., Platteville, Wis., vs. 
Lancaster Electric Light & Power Co. U.—722. 

December 5: Hearing held in the case of Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co., of Lancaster, Wis., vs. Lancaster Electric Light 
& Power Co. 

December 10: Hearing at Madison, Wis., in re applica- 
tion of Clark County Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease rates. U.—700. 

December 15: Hearing to be held at Seattle in regard to 
rules and regulations of the telephone company. 








From Factory and Salesroom 
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Cracraft-Leich Company Opens Branch Office. 

Contrary to the common practice among manufacturers to 
retrench in operations and expenditures during times of busi- 
ness depression, the Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, 
Ill., has been extending its operations and recently opened a 
branch house in Kansas City, to better accommodate its West- 
ern trade. 

The company was fortunate in securing an excellent loca- 
tion, one block from the new Union depot. Its offices and 
store rooms are in the Marietta Chair Co. Building at the corn- 
er of Baltimore and Milwaukee avenues. This building is in 
the heart of Kansas City’s new jobbing district, which is 
provided with every facility for the rapid handling and ship- 
ping of freight in large or small amounts. Cracraft-Leich 
company’s customers are therefore assured of quick and effi- 
cient service. 

The stock on hand is extensive and includes a full line of 
Cracraft-Leich standard telephones, telephone parts and the 
well known Automaphone which gives common battery serv- 
ice on magneto lines and is an exclusive Cracraft-Leich prod- 
uct. 

This new branch is in charge of C. I. Echols, who, for the 
past year has been traveling in the states of Missouri and 
Kansas for the company. Mr. Echols is experienced in the 
manufacturing, installing and selling of telephone equipment 
and is in a position to serve the telephone interests in the 
West to the best advantage. 





Cameron Appliance Acquires Homer Roberts Pole Changer. 

The well-known pole changer originally put out by the 
Homer Roberts Mfg. Co., of Chicago, has pneen taken over 
by the Cameron Appliance Co., of Everett, Mass. It has 
been re-designed completely in its mechanical details and 
as the very best grade of workmanship is used, the result- 
ant instrument is all that could be desired. 

With 45 dry cells in the power battery, the new machine 
will ring 20 1,000-ohm bridged bells over a normal line. 
All contact points are of full size platinum and in every 
detail the machine is built for hard and continuous service. 

The instrument is made to deliver alternating ringing cur- 

















The Cameron Pole Changer. 


rent of from 10 to 20 cycles per second, and can also be 
obtained as an alternating current and pulsating pole changer 
combined, if so desired. 

The Cameron company states that, in addition to fully 
guaranteeing this new type of pole changer, it will ship 
one out prepaid on 10 days’ approval to any operating tele- 
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phone company for inspection and test, with the privilege 
of returning it—charges collect—if the instrument is found 
unsatisfactory in any way. 





The Stromberg-Carlson Convertible Ringer. 
Much has been written regarding the advisability of intro- 
ducing selective ringing party lines upon both village and city 

















New Stromberg Reed Type of Convertible Ringer. 
installations, and sound arguments advanced pro and con. 
Whatever the views of a company’s officials may be as to the 
wisdom of installing party lines, the popularity of the service 
with the small user must ever be kept in mind and a class of 
service rendered at a price consistent with his requirements. 
When party lines are demanded, a system should be in a po- 
sition to supply them without material changes in its present 
equipment. 

To meet the requirements of companies who feel that in 
the future they may desire, or be compelled by public senti- 
ment, to furnish an efficient party line service, the convertible 
ringer has been placed upon the market. A telephone equipped 
with this ringer will be available for use upon any individual 
line. When placed upon a harmonic party line, no change in 
the wiring of such an instrument is necessary. The ringer 
armature is simply removed and at slight expense, a reed 
armature of the proper frequency is substituted. The transi- 
tion requires only a moment. The convertible ringer is usually 
wound to 500 ohms, the resistance most frequently used for 
33, 50 and 66-cycle harmonic instruments. The coils, however, 
may also be easily changed and 2,500-ohm coils substituted, if 
the instrument is to be used as a 16-cycle station. 

In general appearance, the convertible ringer is quite similar 
to the standard Stromberg-Carlson ringer. The armature 
shown in the illustration is of the reed type, for a 33-cycle 
station. 

Telephones so easily convertible for use upon any class of 
line, or for a station of any frequency, mean few idle instru- 
ments on the stockroom shelf. The Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., will gladly furnish fur- 
ther information concerning this convertible ringer, upon re- 
quest. 





Liner “Britannica” to Have Automatic Exchange. 

The White Star liner “Britannica,” now under construc- 
tion, which is the largest steamship yet laid down, is to 
be equipped with a 25-line automatic telephone system, 
manufactured and installed by the Automatic Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, England, which operates un- 
der the patents of the Automatic Electric Co. of Chicago. 

This apparatus is to be used exclusively for administra- 
tion and executive purposes, and will constitute a part of 
the navigating mechanism of the ship. Telephones will be 
installed on the bridge, in the chart house, engine room, 
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stoke holds, and at various other important points, and will 
give practically instantaneous connections between all sta- 
tions. 

This is the first marine installation of automatic equip- 
ment to be ordered, and its performance will be watched 
with interest. Each connector switch has been fitted with 
an auxiliary spring which insures the instant return of the 
wiper shaft to normal when released, even though the roll 
of the ship may tilt the equipment 30 degrees from the 
perpendicular. 


Stromberg-Carlson Farmer Line Bulletin. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has just issued a farmer line bulletin, No. 1009. 
Its complete line of telephones, switchboards, and acces- 
sory apparatus for rural exchanges and lines, is illustrated 
and described in detail. As far as possible, the shipping 
weight of the different equipment and apparatus is given, 
so that there will be no difficulty in ascertaining the cost 
of transportation. Accompanying this bulletin is a sheet 
containing instructions for shipping by parcel post, insur- 
ance on parcels, etc. 

In a circular letter accompanying the folder, the company 
state§ its willingness to furnish information, upon request, 
as to how to organize telephone companies and how to 
build a standard rural telephone line. 

The Stromberg-Carlson company is also sending its 
patrons a folder offering suggestions for Christmas gifts, 
such as tool kits, Deffons, Hear-a-Phones, extension tele- 
phones, etc. 

The new 12-page bulletin, together with the “Christmas 
Suggestion” folder, will be sent to those interested, upon 
request. 








Ohio State Co. Purchases Additional Motorcycles. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co. has recently purchased five 
new two-speed Yale motorcycles for use in connection with 
the repair and trouble department in its Canton, Ohio, ex- 
change. 

The adaptability of reliable motorcycles to telephone work 
is being more widely recognized every day. The resulting 
increased efficiency is greatly appreciated by the subscribers 
and telephone companies as well, the subscribers being benefited 





New Motorcycles of the Ohio State Company. 


by quick relief from service interruptions and the companies 
by greatly reduced trouble shooting expenses and increased 
revenue through greater constancy of operation. 





Automatic System of L. & N. Railroad. 
After seven months of operation, the automatic telephone 
system in use in the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co.’s 
offices, shops, yards and depots at Louisville, Ky., is still at- 
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tracting a great deal of attention in that locality and, further- 
more, is giving the best of service. The installation, by the 
Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, was completed toward the 
latter part of April. It connects directly with the central 
exchanges of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., in Louisville, 
from 300 intercommunicating stations. To get the Central 
Home exchange, the user dials 6; and to get the Cumber- 
land he dials 7. Connection is given directly with the central 
exchange through which communication may be had according 
to the user’s wishes. The operator at the railroad company’s 
exchange board has to handle only incoming business, divert- 
ing the call by means of her dial as desired. 

This is not only the largest automatic installation in this 
part of the country but it is the only installation in Kentucky. 
It was put in by the Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. after 
successful experiments had been made with the same service 
at Birmingham. Ala. 

The office building of the railroad company at Ninth street 
and Broadway in Louisville, is the center of the automatic 
system. There is a switching equipment at the shops of the 
company, which cover an extensive area in South Louisville. 
Another switching equipment takes care of the service to the 
freight depot at Ninth and Broadway and that at First and 
Water streets, the Baxter avenue passenger station and the 
station maintained at Tenth and Broadway and used by a 
number of other lines. Stations out in the yards and one at 
the dispatcher’s tower in East Louisville also are connected. 

One effect of the installation was to largely increase the 
available points which could be reached over the lines of the 
Home company, which had maintained only a few stations 
through the plant of the railroad, previous to the installation 
of the automatic system. 





Symposium on the Dry Battery. 

The Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued a neatly printed symposium on the dry 
battery, which it has copyrighted. Copies may be obtained 
upon request. 


I am the little giant among the powers. 

My purpose is to serve man. 

I am the result of patient effort, intelligent study and 
high purpose. 

I was born in the laboratory and am the child of Science. 

I have enabled men to fly; I made it possible for him to 
speak across the gulf of space; I protect him from dan- 
ger; I keep the burglar away at night; I bring ease and I 
am uncomplaining. 

_ When man is ill, I summon his physician; when he is 
in haste, I serve as his messenger; when he sleeps, I re- 
main on duty. 

I flash a million beams of cheery light into dark places. 
_ lam never in the way. I require no petting, no coax- 
ing, no urging. 

I do my duty and am content to be obscure. 

I ask for no elaborate quarters. In a little corner upon 
a dark shelf I wait, willing always to respond to my mas- 
ter’s demands. : 

My sphere of action is not limited. For the farmer I 
dig and saw and pump; I serve the merchant in a hundred 
ways; to the banker and the man in the office, I lend con- 
stant assistance; I minister to the convenience of the la- 
dies. I never ask for a vacation. 

I am the greatest little helper on earth. 

Within my narrow cell the most potent combination of 
the primordial elements is accomplished. 

On land and sea and in the air and under the ground 
my usefulness is demonstrated. 

I am one of the greatest aids to human progress. 

I am a worker of miracles. 

I am the Acme of condensed utility. 

I am the dry battery! 





Corwin Semi-Automatic Giving Good Results. 
The Frank B. Cook Co., of Chicago, manufacturer of the 
Corwin semi-automatic telephone system, the initial installa- 
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tion of which has. been operating in Fort Wayne, Ind., since 
last July, states that it has proved every claim made for it. 
The Corwin system has shown many advantages over any full 
manual system among which are improved transmission, more 
accurate and speedy operation, secret service, automatic ringing, 
automatic busy test, automatic disconnect, automatic peg count. 
It effects a remarkable reduction in operating and maintenance 
expense, while requiring less exchange equipment and, natural- 
ly, less floor space. 

During November, the average “operator peak hour” in the 
Fort Wayne exchange was 681 calls; the average number of 
calls per “operator hour,” between $ a. m. and 8 p. m., was 
489 calls; the “busiest hour,” 2,719 calls, required but three 
operators who gave service said to be ideal as compared to 
the service in a full manual system in which ten operators 
may possibly handle the same amount of traffic. 

More interesting results are promised by the Frank B. Cook 


Co. 





Book Review. 

AMERICAN HANpbBcOK FoR ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS; Harold 
Pender, editor in chief. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 2041 pages, 44%4x7 ins., with illustrations, price 
$5. 

The latest addition to the handbooks for electrical engineers 
is compiled by a staff of 27 specialists including the editor in 
chief. It has a number of features which are innovations in 
handbooks. The matter is arranged in alphabetical order tak- 
ing up the various subjects encyclopedically and giving infor- 
mation which is often desired but not usually found in hand- 
books. The fundamental principles and theories are treated 
in separate articles so that the practicing engineer, looking for 
specific data, does not have to search through theoretical mat- 
ter. A bibliography at the end of each article adds to its 
value. Although the book is intended primarily for electrical 
engineers, it is recognized that there are many matters in me- 
chanical and civil engineering which are closely allied to elec- 
trical engineering practice. Hence there is included much data 
of these branches which has been found to be most frequently 
used. 

The sections relating to telegraphy and telephony were com- 
piled by S. G. McMeen. They conform to the general meth- 
od of treatment followed throughout the book. Telephone 
instruments and circuits, telephone lines, telephone traffic and 
rates are the main divisions of the section relating to telephony. 
Descriptions and definitions are given, together with brief 
statements of application and principles of design, operation 
and costs. The matter shows that a careful selection of topics 
was made and it is presented in a brief yet explicit manner. 
As there is much in telephony which is common to other 
branches of electrical work, space was not taken to go into 
detail on such matters but references are given to the sections 
where a full treatment or discussion may be found. 

The book fully meets all the claims made for it and will 
prove of value to any engineer engaged in electrical work. 
While on first thought, it might seem that a thumb index 
would facilitate finding the various sections, a little use of the 
book indicates that it is not essential, as the parts desired 
may be easily located due to the alphabetical arrangement. 


Automatic Telephone for December Just Out. 

The December issue of the Automatic Telephone, the 
official house organ of the Automatic Electric Co., of Chi- 
cago, contains a great deal of interesting automatic tele- 
phone news from all parts of the country. A special fea- 
ture of this issue is an article on “Automatic Operation 
Extended to Rural Lines,’ which describes briefly the 
operation of the rural line automatic telephone system. The 
serials on “Scientific Management of Telephone Ex- 
changes,” by Roy Owens, superintendent of the operating 
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department, and “The Fundamentals of Automatic Tel- 
ephony,” by Arthur Bessey Smith, engineer of the Automatic 
company, are continued in this issue of the Automatic 
Telephone. 





Phoney Bill Wishes All a Merry Christmas. 
“Hello, Merry Christmas! And don’t forget that a tele- 
phone makes an ideal Christmas gift,” says our old friend, 
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Phoney Bill as Old Saint Nicholas. 


Phoney Bill. Stromberg-Carlson’s “Quality Apparatus” boost- 
er, on this month’s blotter calendar, is playing the role of 
Santa Claus and distributing his usual good cheer. The ac- 
companying reproduction from the December calendar shows 
the familiar trademark of the company, with the Independent 
shield in the center, encircled by an immense holly wreath, 
which, in the original is of the brightest green. Phoney Bill 
is dressed in the usual attire of old Saint Nick, a bright red 
coat and cap, just the color of the holly berries and ribbon 
on the Christmas wreath, trimmed with snow-white fur. Drop 
a line to the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., for a copy of the December calendar, if you haven’t ~e- 
ceived one. 





New Kellogg Installation at Corydon, Iowa. 

The Wayne County Mutual Telephone Co. has placed 
an order for a full Kellogg switchboard: equipment for its 
new office at Corydon, Iowa., The switchboard will be a 
two-position, non-multiple, full common battery, with an 
ultimate capacity of 300 local lines and 20 toll and rural. 
The initial equipment will consist of 100 local and 20 toll 
ard rural lines. 

The cord circuits, for which there is provision for 15 
in each position, are of the Kellogg universal type, adapt- 
ing themselves automatically to any class of service, 
whether local to local, local to toll, or toll to toll. This 
is done without any effort on the part of the operator, 
no key being used for switching from one class of serv- 
ice to the other. All relays are located in the back of 
the switchboard section. Three repeating coils are pro- 
vided in each position. 

The four-frequency Kellogg harmonic system is a part 
of the equipment, providing adequately for residence party 
line development. 

The main frame and arrester rack are of the approved 
heat coil and carbon type and have a capacity of 200 
lines with provision for future growth. 

Two sets of five-ampere storage battery cells, together 
with a slate panel power board and mercury arc rectifier, 
complete the equipment. 








Out of the Mail Bag 


Here’s a good joke on J. C. Kelsey, and as he is out ‘of 
town now, we'll tell it. Several weeks ago he wrote an article 
for TELEPHONY which greatly pleased C. A. Shock, of Sher- 
man, Texas, who is general manager for half a dozen tele- 
phone companies in the Lone Star State, and was recently elect- 
ed president of the Texas Independent Telephone Association. 
The article scored a bull’s eye in Mr. Shock’s estimation. So 
he sat down and wrote a letter to Kelsey in which he said: 

“IT want to tell you how much I enjoyed your article in last 
week’s TELEPHONY. It certainly hit the nail on the head. 
To show my appreciation I am sending you, at my own ex- 
pense, a bale of Texas cotton, which I think wiil prove a 
profitable investment. I would advise you not to sell this 
cotton for less than 10 cents.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Kelsey showing the letter to another 
of TELEPHONY’s staff. “What in the world can I do with a 
bale of cotton? It was mighty good of Shock to do this, but 
this ‘Buy a bale’ movement 
is a little too much for me.” 

“Oh have it hauled out to 
your house and put it in the 
garage,” said the other. “You 
have lots of room at your 
Rogers Park place.” 


“Room!” ejaculated Kel- , 
sey, impatiently. “Don’t you 
know a bale of cotton weighs 
500 pounds? Why, how can 
I get it hauled out there? 
Shock has certainly shocked 
me all right. Darn these 
generous fellows, anyhow!” 

All day Kelsey worried 
about what disposition to 
make of his bale of cotton. 
At 10 cents a pound—the 
price Shock quoted—it was 
worth $50, and Kelsey wast- 
ed at least $100 worth of 
gray matter wondering what to do with his “white elephant.” 

The next day the bale of cotton was delivered at TELEPH- 
ony’s office. The mail carrier brought it, and he didn’t 
have a big truck to handle it either. It was an exact fac- 
simile of a regular cotton bale, only it weighed about 6 ounces. 
It was placed on Kelsey’s desk and when he saw it, he said 
just four words. We quote three of them: 

“Well, I'll be !” The accompanying illustration is a 
full size reproduction of the bale. 

“Enclosed please find my check to extend my subscription 
to TELEPHONY for two years,” writes Fred E. Winslow, of 
Chicago. “I wish to express my appreciation of the increase 
in usefulness of the paper in the past six to nine months. Let 
the good work go on—more boosting and less 
Telephony is a legitimate business and not a sentiment.” 





TELEPHONY, of course, is gratified to receive such com- 
mendation, and also is glad to advise its readers that plans 
are being formed to make this journal still more useful to 
telephone men. The reading course, which will begin the 
first of the year, will undoubtedly prove to be helpful to all— 


starting with information for the beginner in the telephone 


art and proceeding to the more advanced ground. The cordial 
welcome which our readers have accorded the various serials 
in TELEPHONY covering the different phases of telephone 
work convinced the editors that it is just that sort of help- 
ful material the men in the field desire. Well known experts 
in the various branches of the art have promised to write for 





Exact Size of Kelsey’s Bale of Cotton. 


knocking. 


this course, and TELEPHONY believes that its subscribers will 
be well pleased with their contributions. A more complete, 
detailed announcement of the course will be made later. 

Writing from Appleton, Minn., Walter Brand, in a letter 
enclosing draft for his subscription, says: “TELEPHONY is 
the best paper for telephone men. I could not think of fol- 
lowing the business without it.” 

Here is a message from the European war map. John S. 
Rann, of Liverpool, England, writes: “TELEPHONY pleases 
me very much, and I only wish a journal of the same type 
could be started in this country. I hope to get you some sub- 
scribers among my fellow workmen at the Automatic Tele- 
phone Co. I hope you are trying to wake America to the 


_ Opportunities presented by competitors being at war, and you 


are quite right, for whichever side wins, as one of your own 
writers said, “it will bleed Europe white.” I believe it will 
be the beginning of the end of European dominance of the 
world, and America must 
take up the torch of prog- 
ress.” 

In sending in his check re- 
newing his subscription, S. 
E. Olson, of Rugby, N. D., 
says: “I wish to say, in be- 
half of your paper, that I 
think TELEPHONY is the best 
there is for the practical 
telephone worker.” 

E. B. Carley, treasurer of 
the Main Telephone Co., at 
Paia, Hawaii, sent in a draft 
paying his subscription for 


two years, and said in his 
letter: “I - would not be 
without TELEPHONY for 
anything. It is very valu- 


able to any telephone man.” 

“Can’t get along without 
TELEPHONY,” says C. W. 
Glatfelter, Villa Grove, Ill., in a letter enclosing remittance 
for his subscription. 

W. E. Hettick, of the Medora, (Ill.) Telephone Co., in a 
letter enclosing his remittance for his subscription, adds: “TI 
can’t get along without TELEPHONY.” 

J. S. West, superintendent of the Columbus (Kansas) 
Telephone Co., in sending in his check for his subscrip- 
tion, adds: “I have been a reader of TELEPHONY and the 
American Telephone Journal for about fourteen years, and 
my efforts in the telephone line would have long since been 
a failure without them.” 

W. L. Griffith, manager of the Godley (Tex.) Independent 
Telephone Co., in remitting for his subscription, says: “I 
should regret very much to be without TELEPHONY, as we get 
so much valuable information out of it.” 

Charles Hall, president of the Coos & Curry Telephone 
Co., at Marshfield, Ore., sends a pleasant holiday greeting 
in the shape of a letter ordering twelve subscriptions to 
TELEPHONY for his chief operators at the Myrtle Point, 
Couille, Banden, and North Bend exchanges and for 
eight other employes of his company. “Permit me to say,” 
he adds, “that I regard your valued paper as the finest 
piece of literature that reaches my desk.” 

In remitting for his subscription, D. E. Bradford, vice- 
president and secretary of the Bradford Telephone Co., 
Texhoma, Okla., says: “I enjoy reading your paper very 
much.” 
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Paying Rentals at Office. 

Action was brought against the Kenosha Home Tele- 
phone Co. of Kenosha, Wis., for failure to furnish tele- 
phone service to one Michael O’ Donnell. He made a writ- 
ten contract with the company in which it agreed to fur- 
nish him service for $2.50 per month, payable in advance. 
The contract was silent as to the place of payment, but 
contained among other provisions, the following: 

“Upon the nonpayment of any sum due the com- 
pany may terminate the subscriber’s right hereunder im- 
mediately and sever his connection and remove the instru- 
ment. Its terms cannot be varied or waived by any rep- 
resentation or promise of any canvasser or other person, 
unless the same be in writing, and signed by a contract 
agent or higher officer of the company.” 

At first it had sent collectors to him and other subscrib- 
ers, but afterwards adopted a rule, applicable to all sub- 
scribers, that collectors would no longer be sent; bills 
would be mailed monthly to each subscriber, and payment 
must be made by the subscriber at the office of the com- 
pany not later than the 15th of the month. Written notice 
of this rule was sent to O’Donnell and the other subscrib- 
ers September 1, 1911, and also about October 1 of the 
same year. October 15 and 21 the company sent him fur- 
ther notices calling his attention to his unpaid account for 
the current month and requesting payment, and _ finally 
threatened to take his telephone out unless his account 
was paid by October 30. 

Mr. O’Donnell refused to pay his account at the office 
of the company, claiming he had an oral agreement, made 
by the canvasser who secured his contract, that collection 
should be made at his office. October 28 he called the man- 
ager of the company to his office and there tendered him 
the amount due for the month of October. The manager 
refused to receive it on the ground that he was instructed 
by his superiors not to receive money except at the office. 
On “samen 30, O’Donnell’s telephone service was discon- 
tinued. 

The court held, in construing the contract, that in the 
absence of any provision as to where the money is to be 
paid, the law implies payment shall be made at the place 
of business of the creditors within the city. It also held 
that the parole contract. relied upon by O’Donnell, that 
collections would be made at his office, was void because 
expressly forbidden by such written contract. The court 
further held that the company might make reasonable 
changes in its method of doing business so long as such 
changes did not intrench upon the contract rights or vio- 
late statutory mandates. It was further held that the rule 
was reasonable in its nature. one productive of less con- 
fusion and mistakes and tending to a more economical ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the company and not unrea- 
sonably burdensome upon the subscribers. 

The court held that the tender to the manager at the 
office of O’Donnell was not such as to render the company 
liable. for it was not obliged to receive payment there at 
the time it was offered. O’Donnell vs. Kenosha Home 
Telephone Co., 148 Northwestern, 877. 





Unsafe Appliances. 

One of the several employes of a telephone company, 
who was engaged in putting up wires on a building, fell and 
was injured by the breaking of the round of a ladder on 
which he was standing. The round was made of a piece 
of board sawed across the grain. Ladders for the use of 
the emploves were supplied by the comnany, but some- 
times, when they were insufficient, the foreman directed 
the men to borrow such as could be obtained near by. The 
one used by the company had been so borrowed by another 
workman. The ladder was one of unusual length and there 
was evidence to show that the defect was not obvious to 
a casual observer but was discoverable by a careful in- 
spection, which was not made. 

The court held in an action brought by the employe 
against the telephone company employing him, that in legal 
effect the ladder was furnished by the telephone company, 
which was responsible for its condition to the same ex- 
tent as though it had been furnished from its own supply. 
The ladder was held to be not a simple appliance, like me- 
chanics’ tools, for the defects in which the employer can- 
not be held responsible. The question of the assumption 
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Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


of the risk by the employe was held to be for the jury 
and not the court. Pacific Telephone Co. vs. Starr, 206 
Federal 157. 





Personal Injury From Falling Light Wire. 

In the 19th District Court in Waco, Texas, a verdict was 
rendered November 23 jointly against the Brazos Valley 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. and the Texas Power & Light 
Co. af Waco, for $7,000 damages in favor of Will Wilson, 
who brought joint suit against the two corporations for 
$15,000 damages because of personal injuries. 

Wilson was in the employ of the telephone company as 
a lineman. On September 27, 1913, a wire of the light com- 
pany, carrying 2,300 volts, fell across Sixth Street, in Waco. 
A telephone gang, of which Wilson was a member, was 
working on Sixth Street, removing open wire which had 
been replaced by cable. When the light wire fell, Wilson, 
despite warnings given by the other men in the gang, at- 
tempted to cut it off at the pole with his pliers, sustaining 
a severe shock and burns, which later resulted in the am- 
putation of his left arm at the elbow. The telephone com- 
pany was made a party to the suit on the ground that a 
telephone wire, falling across the light wire, had caused 
the light wire to burn through and fall. An appeal will 
be taken by both defendants. 





Locating Poles. 

Where a nermit for the placing of telephone poles and 
wires along the highway did not fix specifically the location 
of the poles, the telephone company is bound to exercise 
reasonable care in selecting locations for them within the 
limits of the road. so as not unreasonably to interfere with 
travel. So held the Supreme Court of Maine in an action 
for personal injuries, caused by a wagon striking a guy 
wire alleged to be so attached to a telephone pole of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. as to consti- 
tute a dangerous obstruction to travel upon a public road. 
The company contended that it had received a written per- 
mit from the selectmen of the town to erect and maintain 
poles and wires therein, and that the guy wire complained 
of was within the limits of the road on which the injured 
man was traveling, and it was a legal structure by virtue 
of the permit. 

The permit was to “erect and maintain noles and wires 
upon all streets and highways in the town.” Because this 
permit did not specifically fix the location of the individual 
poles, the court held that the company should be held to 
the exercise of reasonable care in so placing them as not 
to interfere with the rights of travelers. Shackford vs. 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 91 Atlantic 931. 





Should Have Known Better. 

Where neither by reason of the duty, nor the place to which 
a person is assigned, is there any danger to him. save such as 
may arise from a particular act of his own, against which the 
knowledge that he possesses and instructions which he has re- 
ceived should be sufficient to warn him, his omission of the 
act must be regarded as the sole approximate cause of the 
injury which results therefrom. Thus, where, by reason of 
a storm, the high voltage wires of the electric light company 
are all in contact with the wires of a telephone company, and 
a well informed troubleman, employed by the telephone com- 
pany, is sent with instructions to locate the trouble and to re- 
pair thereon, but not to attempt to clear the wires. his knowl- 
edge and instructions should be sufficient to warn him against 
touching the wires; and his taking hold of a telephone wire 
to find out whether it was in contact with an electric light 
wire is held to have been the sole approximate cause of the 
injury that he sustained by reason of the fact that the tele- 
phone wire was in contact, direct or indirect, with the electric 
light wire and was carrving its voltage. He has no action in 
damages against the corporation operating the electric light 
plant any more than against the telephone company. 

In order to hold the company under such circumstances, 
it should be shown either that the poles were rotten, or the 
insulation of the wires defective, or that the company was 
guilty of laches in the matter of finding out that the wires 
were down or in the matter of shutting off the electricity to 
obtain that information. Borell vs. Cumberland Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. (La.), 63 Southern, 247. 











Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

Roy Eart, wire chief for the Michigan State Telephone Co., 
at Traverse City, has been promoted to the position of man- 
ager of the Elk Rapids exchange. 

J. W. Carter, of Gurdon, Ark., has been appointed manager 
of the Heber Springs, Ark., exchange of the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., to succeed B. C. Burkhead. 

P. M. Bong, of the Seattle, Wash., exchange of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been made manager of the 
Centralia office, to succeed B. L. Carson, who was recently 
transferred to The Dalles, Ore. 

D. V. Brap.ey, for the past two years manager of the Brock- 


port exchange of the New York Telephone Co., has been pro- . 


moted to a position of greater responsibilities with the com- 
pany’s office in Wellsville, N. Y. 

CuarLes E. Tarte, general manager of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., was recently elected a di- 
rector of the United Home Telephone Co., of Ludington, to 
succeed E. B. Fisher, who resigned from the directorate. 

CLAUDE CurRiIE, formerly superintendent of the Alliance ex- 
change of the Nebraska Telephone Co., has been made dis- 
trict superintendent, with headquarters at Grand Island. A. 
O. Sheaff, present manager of the Fullerton exchange, will 
succeed Mr. Currie at Alliance. 

W. O. Parks, formerly connected with the Western Electric 
Co., of Chicago, has been placed in charge of the commercial 
and traffic departments of the Chariton Telephone Co., of 

ariton, Iowa, succeeding Frank L. Davis. Mr. Davis ex- 
pects to superintend telephone construction work in various 
sections of the state, making his headquarters in Des Moines. 

Miss IRENE EsTELLE Houcu, of Omaha, Neb., was chosen 
from among several hundred contestants as the most beautiful 
telephone girl in America, as a result of a search inaugurated 
by the Essanay Film Mfg. Co., of Chicago, to secure the most 
beautiful telephone operator in America to play the role of 
“Dorothy” in “The Woman’s Way.” Miss Hough is nearly 20, 
has light hair and blue gray eyes, with a very winning smile. 
She is the most popular. girl in the Webster exchange, it is 
= goes to show that her beauty is not only “skin 

eep.” 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


KINDERHOOK, I1tt.—The Farmers Bluff Telephone Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $4,000. The organizers 
are: J. H. Kuhlman, G. W. Lawrence and Wm. Blauser. 

Ciinton, Ky.—The Fulgham Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $5,000. The following are the 
incorporators: J. W. Bostick, J. W. Bone, V. S. Vaden and 
P. R. Humphrey. 

MANKATO, Minn.—The Western Medo Rural Telephone Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $10,- 
‘000. The incorporators are: J. W. Stroebel, G. H. Buckley, 
L. A. McCombe, F. Goodrich, Wm. Ward and August Koepke 
of Medo and Mapleton. 

Simms, Mont.—The Valley Telephone Line was recently or- 
ganized and the following officers elected: S. E. Whitcomb, 
president; E. S. Lindberg, treasurer; Geo. E. Tuck, secretary. 
Plans for construction will be taken up in the near future. 

Datias, N. C.—The Gaston County Rural Telephone Co. has 
been chartered by the state with a capital of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are W. S. Thornburg and others. 


BrocKWAYVILLE, Pa.—The Brockway Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorpora- 
tors are: G. M. Beadle, G. W. Herrick, J. W. Johnson, F. B. 
Mather and B. E. Taylor, all of Brockwayville. 


SHEFFIELD, Pa.—The Home Telephone Co. has recently been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000. The incorporators are: 
A. N. Bowers, I. G. Stanford, M. A. Gibson, W. M. Shick, all 
of Sheffield. 

ANDERSONVILLE, TENN.—A mutual telephone company has 
been organized to construct a telephone line to Clinton. The 
officers are: J. H. Gammon, president, and R. Williams, sec- 
retary. 

San Antonio, Texas.—The Culebra & Petranco Telephone 
Co. has been chartered with a capital stock of $2,240. The in- 


corporators are as follows: J. S. Elbson, T. Tezel and Wm. 
Weilbacher. 

CHENEY, WAsH.—The Malloy Prairie Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of 
$1,000. The incorporators are: W. E. Wood, J. Tucker, J. 
W. Ward, C. E. Svenson and J. W. Goodykoontz. 

Antico, Wis.—The Morley Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $4,000. The incorporators are: 
Edward Cleary, William Reader and W. B. McArthur, all of 
Antigo. 

HANNIBAL, Wis.—The Hannibal Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,500. The incorporators 


are: S. I. Jones, C. J. Francois and Wm. Berndt. 
Construction. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Northwestern Telephone Ex- 


change Co. has been granted a permit for the erection of a 
new $25,000 exchange to be completed about March 1. 
WEEPING WatTER, NEB.—The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is overhauling and improving its lines, cutting out duplica- 
tions and making additions where needed. 
HooversvILLE, Pa.—The Somerset Telephone Co. is having 
new cables installed and other improvements made. 


Underground. 


New CAastLe, PAa—The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
has begun to lay its wires underground in this city. 


Financial. 

SaNnpwicH, Itt—The directors of the Northern Illinois 
Telephone Co. have declared the usual semi-annual dividend 
of 3% per cent., payable January 1. 

Jounstown, Pa.—The Johnstown Telephone Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $600,000 to $2,000,000. 

LinpsEy, Wis.—The Lindsey Telephone Co. held a special 
meeting of its stockholders recently at which the capital stock 
of the company was increased to $7,500. 


Elections. 

Hastincs, Iowa.—The annual meeting of the Hastings Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. was held recently, at which the following 
officers were elected: C, L. Shoemaker, president; Lemon 
Cox, vice-president; Fred H. Priest, secretary; R. S. Mc- 
Donough, treasurer. 

Soton, Iowa—The Solon Telephone Co. held its annual 
meeting recently and the following officers were elected: 
Charles Mattas, president; Jas. Krof, vice-president; J. J. 
Fiala secretary and manager; J. S. Wech, treasurer. 

FREEPORT, Pa.—The Freeport Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
held its annual meeting recently at which the following offi- 
cers were elected: H. H. Schwietering, president; R. B. Mc- 
Kee, vice-president; J. R. Taylor, secretary and treasurer; 
B. Way, A. L. Iseman, H .C€. Brenneman, W. B. Phillips and 
C. Prager, directors. 

MounpsviLLE, W. Va.—The stockholders of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Co. held their annua! meeting recently at 
which the following officers were elected: R. G. Dakan, 
president; J. T. McGreary, secretary; J. J. Lutes, treasurer; 
Wilbur Jones, Lewis Scherrick, S. T. Richmond, and J. J. 
Cain, executive board. 


Miscellaneous. 

Hvumiston, Iowa.—The Humiston Telephone Co. has been 
sold to D. C. Phillips and C. A. Long. The new owners have 
taken possession of the plant and will make a number of im- 
provements to the system in the near future. 

Mowunp City, Mo.—The Holt County Independent Telephone 
Co. has, recently been granted a franchise to operate in this 
city. ? 

Hooper, Nes.—The Hooper Telephone Co. has taken over 
the Bell exchange at Uehling. 

New Witmincton, Pa—The New Wilmington Telephone 
Co. will build a new exchange in this town. 

GATESVILLE, TExAS.—The entire plant of the Gulf State: 
Telephone Co. was recently destroyed by a fire which caused 
a total loss of $75,000 in the business section of Gatesville. 
The telephone company’s loss is estimated at $20,000. 
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